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MUSICAL INSTRUCTION IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. 


By JOHN HULLAH, LL.D. 


ON Monday, April 7th, Dr. Hullah read a paper on this 
subject at the Social Science Association, Adam Street, 
Adelphi. The Earl of Aberdeen presided. After re- 
ferring to the paper which he read at the last congress, 
Dr. Hullah spoke first on the necessity of beginning 
the teaching of music early. On this, he said: I am 
far from thinking that music is the only subject respect- 
ing which this necessity can be confidently asserted. 
Language—modern language, perhaps, more especially, 
for into the acquisition of this the elements of accent and 
pronunciation come—is one; and—/ongo intervallo— 
horsemanship is another. No one in the least qualified 
to appreciate it, on whose ear the sound of what the 
author of “Eothen” calls “Continental English” has 
ever fallen, has ever yet failed on inquiry to ascertain that 
its peculiarities were due to the fact of its being a recent 
acquisition; no man ever acquired a decent seat on 
a horse who was not put on the back of one before 
he knew what danger was, or what it was to be afraid. 
In fact, there are certain subjects—others as well as 
those I have named—familiarity with which every year 
of our lives makes it more and more difficult ; and music 
is eminently one of these. 

In what does musical power chiefly consist? What is 
it that constitutes a musician? It is the capability of 
recognising musical sounds when presented to his ear; 
or, vice versa, of appreciating the effect of musical cha- 
racters when presented to his eye ; absolutely sometimes, 
but more often, and to equal purpose, through their rela- 
tions to one another, when their point of departure— 
technically their 4ey-nofe—has been first agreed upon. 
For example, after not having heard musical sounds for 
many hours, days, weeks, or even longer, there are per- 
sons who, on a single sound being uttered, could, with 
unerring certainty, name it—z.¢., say whether it were C, 
C sharp, D, or E flat, or whatever other note. I do not 
believe that this facility or power of recognition is attain- 
able by everybody. Certain it is that many excellent 
musicians never attain it. Equally certain it is that 
many very young children have it in perfection. But this 
power, in which, I repeat, many excellent musicians are 
deficient, is happily incomparably less important than 
that of recognising a note from its relation to a key-note, 
the pitch of which has already been given. The child or 
the man who has this power is, to the extent in which he 
has it, a musician. What is more important to our pre- 
sent purpose is, that it is certainly attainable by every- 
body who seeks it in the right way, and at the right time 
—in childhood. For though, as I have seen in repeated 
instances, its attainment is Josséb/e to adults, it is only 
possible by the devotion of an amount of time and labour 
which, I think, with all my zeal for the extension of 
musical skill, might, in most cases, be turned to better 
account ; whereas, it is possible to children, not only by 
the devotion of a very little time, but with the least con- 
ceivable labour—I had almost said without any. This 
power—it can hardly be repeated too often—is the prima 
moving power, the fons et origo, of all real musical skill, 
and even of all living musical science. For there is a 
musical skill which is w#rea?, anda musical science which, 
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if not dead, is absolutely sveri/e. I mean by unreal 
musical skill, skill which is due only to facility ot 
utterance, whether by throat or finger, in the exercise of 
which thought and intelligence have no part; a state 
manifested in the innumerable mistakes—notes false to 
time and tune—which those who exercise it, even after 
incessant labour, make quite unconsciously, or at least 
with only a vague sense that something—they know not 
what—is wrong somewhere or other. And on the other 
hand, does not the musical science deserve the epithet 
sterile, which consists in combining, and otherwise 
treating sounds of the effect of which on the ear the 
manipulator is wholly unknowing? To what good pur- 
pose can a student of harmony add parts to a given 
figured bass, or a bass to a given melody, if he knows 
not, dy his ear, one chord from another, what note in a 
chord is uppermost, whether this one rises or another 
falls, and the like? To the musician the eye is as sure a 
transmitter of the musical effect as the eye itself; when 
he looks at a combination or succession of musical notes, 
the sounds they represent come on his mental ear as 
clearly and distinctly with all their varieties of pitch, 
duration, and quality, as they would on his corporeal ear 
were they correctly uttered by the voices or instruments, 
or both, to which they are assigned. 

I may seem here to have got altogether beyond the 
subject-matter I set out with the intention of treating ; 
but principles are not necessarily altered by the extent of 
their application, and the power which enables a child to 
read and interpret the simplest hymn-tune is of the same 
nature, however less in degree, as that which enables 
the most accomplished musician to read and appreciate 
the fullest and most intricate score. The foundations of 
this power, I repeat, must be laid in childhood. Once 
laid they are very hard, perhaps impossible, to destroy or 
disturb. The completion of the structure to be raised 
upon them may for years be delayed ; but this much is 
certain, that a child to whom the first principles of which 
I have spoken had been communicated, and who from 
whatever causes had not been enabled to turn them at 
once to account, would, should the opportunity for doing 
so be presented to him at any interval of time, take up 
the study to which they belong with a facility and a 
pleasure absolutely unknown, perhaps inconceivable, to 
the adult beginner. 

In my first paper, to which I fear I have already too 
often alluded, I showed, as I have shown elsewhere more 
in detail, how these first principles of musical science and 
skill were to be communicated. With these processes I 
need not trouble you again ; they are easily accessible, to. 
those who care about them. For the moment I must ask 
you to deal with another matter. How is it that even 
these principles, invaluable and easily communicable as I 
know them to be, still less any development of them, 
form little—or may I not say, no—part of the work done 
in our elementary schools? I have said that this is not 
due to any want of teaching-power in such schools. This 
I shall now endeavour to show. 

For many years past the training schools for school- 
masters and schoolmistresses have made the study of 
vocal music an essential part of their curriculum, from 
their foundation I believe, with very fair success. But I 
shall not trouble you with the statement of what I 
believe, but confine myself to that of what I Anow, in 
relation to these institutions. Since 1872 I have myself 
annually examined, individually, and one at a time, every 
student who has gone out from every one of them. 
There are in England and Wales forty-one, and in Scot- 
land seven training schools. The number of students in 
them examined last year was 1,965. My examinations 
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consist : (1) In the performance of a solo, geechy of 
the examinee’s own chosing, and prepared for the pur- 
pose ; (2) in the naming of the sounds of two or three 
short passages, which I sing to the same vowel or play 
on the pianoforte; and (3) in singing or sol-faing, on 
whatever method they may have been taught to use, one 
or more passages suited to their voices, at sight. I also 
always hear each body, or first as well as second year 
students, sing together. 

Now, in the majority of instances, these students 
acquit themselves under these tests fairly. In some, 
with a certainty and ease which show unmistakably 
that they began music early. As to the choral singing, 
especially in those colleges which have two departments 
(male and female) like Cheltenham, or where, as at 
Stockwell and the Borough Road, two departments, 
under the same general control, meet occasionally for the 
combined practice of music, their own parts of which 
they have studied separately, I, who have heard much 
good and some bad choral singing, abroad as well as at 
home, can only say that I hear this particular choral 
singing generally with considerable pleasure, and some- 
times with pleasure never exceeded to me by anything of 
the kind in my recollection. Nor is this all; for I some- 
times incidentally hear and ascertain a good deal in 
respect to which | have no especial commission. Instru- 
mental music is very largely cultivated in these training 
schools. In two of them there are bands of stringed 
instruments, who accompany the choruses of Handel, for 
instance, very creditably. In one there is a band of wind 
instruments. While in all, without exception, a large 
number of students practice the pianoforte or organ, 
some with, some without, instruction, Last year, in a 
large number of instances, the songs of which I have 
spoken were accompanied by other students, and now 
and then by the singer himself. At one of the largest 
colleges I did not myself accompany a single song. 

And yet we have little or no teaching of music in 
elementary schools ! 

I make this statement, though with the certainty that it 
is well founded, not from my own personal observation. 
I have at present no time to visit elementary schools ; 
and for some years, past I have visited but few. The 
results of my visits to these few have not been gratifying. 
But the annual reports of Her Majesty’s Inspectors, those 
at least who deal with the subject at all, tell us one and 
the same story ; that their writers hear songs sung by ear 
more or less decently in the schools they visit, but that 
the teaching of suszc in them is most rare. 

How is this to be accounted for? We have teachers 
in considerable numbers, schools innumerable, and yet 
all but no teaching, and as little learning. And this too 
at a time when music, whether as an educational tool or 
as an accomplishment, is held in higher estimation among 
us than at any time since the end of the sixteenth 
century, perhaps than at any time at all. It is to be 
accounted for in the most simple manner conceivable. 

To the results of the teaching of every subject in the 
curriculum of every school aided by a government grant, 
z.¢., every so-called “elementary” school in Great 
Britain, the test of zmspection, by men of high attain- 
ments and character, is carefully and frequently applied. 
The reading, the writing, the arithmetic, the geography, 
the history, the needlework—to say nothing of the 
“extra subjects ”—the discipline in all such schools, are 
one and all made-subjects of comparison with standards, 
themselves the results alike of reason and experience. 
But for the teaching of music there is no such standard, 
no such inspection, and therefore no such security. Her 
Majesty’s School Inspector, not necessarily a musician, 





or we pa to inquire imto the processes by which 
musical results can be attained, listens to two or three 
songs, the execution of which, if it be not altogether 
insufferable, enables him to report that “singing,” so 
called, is taught satisfactorily in the school he has 
visited. What motive is there for the teacher to 
prepare his scholars to undergo more ‘than this ordeal? 
It might, no doubt, be shown to him—it has been to 
many of the younger generation of teachers--that the 
process by which this absolutely worthless result has been 
attained costs more time and labour than would another, 
a truly scientific process, which would plant in the minds 
of his scholars seeds of knowledge and power capable of 
germinating into a beautiful accomplishment ; that the 
shortest, as well as the best, way to teach even half-a- 
dozen songs, is to teach first the nature and relations of 
the sounds of which these are made up, and thus to enable 
his scholars to learn a thousand songs for themselves. 
But suppose this done. Who in the present state of 
things, is to appreciate it? In what way is it to be 
recognised? So the teacher sets to work in true English 
fashion to drive the thick instead of the thin end of the 
wedge into the material on which he has to operate, and 
loses first his time and temper, and ultimately his voice, 
in an abortive attempt to do something not worth doing. 

Let inspection—competent inspection—be applied to 
elementary schools in music, as in every other subject. 
Practically there is no difficulty in doing this. But—it 
will cost money, and those who will have to distribute 
this are not yet assured that those who will have to con- 
tribute it will be willing to do so. 








RICHARD WAGNER'S “7RISTAN AND ISOLDE” 
ANALYSED. 


BY F. CORDER. 
(Concluded from page 52.) 


TRISTAN AND ISOLDE, still “lapped in a lazy luxury 
of love,” vow that they would rather brave death and 
darkness than endure sunlight and separation ; so after 
some fine elaboration of this last theme we come to the 
crowning motivo of the scene, which is this simple and 
melodious phrase conducted through a number of keys:— 


(No. 20.) 
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But before long Brangine is again heard warning the 
lovers of their danger, and they again declare—in- 
toxicated with love—that they will defy danger and day- 


light. Then, in a burst of exaltation, they exclaim 
together— 








“Eternal night ! 
Tender night ! 
Bright and blissful 
Lovers’ —_ ! 
When to thee taken, 
blest by thy sight, 

whoe’er would awaken, 
and feel no heart’s affright?” 


To which words we have, of course, No. 17, as forcibly 
presented as possible, and made still more unlovely by 
the dissonance of the voice parts, which produce shocking 
false relations. Shortly, however, we are led back to 
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No. 20, of which the first half has now a new phrase 
added to it :— 






































and becomes a gushing flood of melody, while the singers 
ejaculate the most ardent expressions of love imaginable. 
Then appears a phrase founded on the first bar of No. 14, 
the latter half of which is worked up in a crescendo, the 
figure rising higher and higher, while the bass sinks, pro- 
ducing wonderful richness of harmony, and the whole 
making you wonder what the climax can be. At last it 
comes—a terrific crash. A shriek from Brangine, and 
Kurwenal rushes in with drawn sword, exclaiming, “ Save 
thyself, Tristan!” What the danger is, is told us by the 
reappearance of the hunting subject, No. 15. In come 
Mark, Melot, and hunting train, and stand petrified at 
the sight of Tristan, who confronts them calmly, spreading 
out his cloak to hide Isolde from vulgar gaze. Faint and 
strangely discordant sounds the once tender theme, No. 20, 
like an echo of departed joy (compare here with the end 
of the Lohengrin love-scene), and Tristan murmurs to 
himself— 


“ The dreary day ! 
It’s last time comes 


” 


and the day dawns slowly, while all parties stand mutely 
gazing. Melot advances, and shows the king with ill- 
concealed triumph that he has proved his accusations 


against the favourite. Then the noble king (rather dif- 
ferent to the King Mark of the “ Mort d’Arthur” and tale 
_ of Sir Tristram, who was a most cowardly ruffian) pours 
out a flood of very touching reproaches to the hero he 
loved better than a son. 


““Where now has truth fled, 
if Tristan can betray ? 
Where now are faith 
and friendship fair, 
when from the fount of faith — 
my Tristan—they are gone?” 


And then, in a beautiful and expressive but lengthy solo, 
he recalls all the history of how Tristan himself insisted 
on fetching this bride for Mark. Was it for him—the 
stainless knight—to do his king and uncle this foul wrong? 
He implores him to vindicate himself, and explain the 
cause of this present scene. While Tristan, deeply 
moved, hesitates what to say, the music of the prelude 
begins, for ‘hat is the cause of the trouble, unknown to 
them all. 
Says Tristan— j 
**O monarch, 
I may not tell thee truly ; 


What thou dost ask 
must ever be unanswered !’ 


and turning solemnly to the cowering Isolde he goes on, 


while the music melts into the ever-charming No. 19, and 
its weird companion theme— 


“* Where Tristan now is going, 
wilt thou, Isolde, follow ? 
The land that Tristan means 
of sunlight has no gleams. 

It is the dark 

abode of night, 

from whence IJ first 

was brought to light. 
This land where night doth reign, 
where Tristan once hath lain, 
now thither offers he 
thy faithful guide to be. 

So let Isolde 

now declare 
if she will meet him there.” 


The solemn sweetness of the music here is most beautiful. 
At the mention of the land of night there is a slight 
reminiscence of the slow movement of the love-scene. 


The remainder of this act is best told in the dramatist’s 
own words— 


“* Js. When for a foreign land 
my fate once drew me forth, 
the stern one adoring, 
forced was Isold’ to follow. 
Thy kingdom now art showing 
to which we both are going. 
Why should I fly that land 
by which the world is spann’d ? 
For Tristan’s house and home 
Isold’ will inake her own, 
The road by which 
we ought to go, 
: I pray thee quickly show. 
(Tristan stoops down slowly, and kisses her forehead. Melot starts 
Suriously up.) 
Melot. Thou villain! ha! 
Avenge thee, monarch ! 
; Wilt thou suffer this scorn? 
(Tristan draws his sword, and turns sternly round.) 
P Tris. Who's he will set his life against mine? 
(Looking at Melot.) This was my friend : 
he told me he loved me dearly ! 
Thy love, Isolde, 
led him to this, 
and jealous, my friend played me false 
to King Mark, whom I betrayed. 
Guard thee, Melot ! 
(He rushes on Metor. As they engage, TrisTan d: his vd, and 
instantly falls wounded in the arms of Kurw a, ion Saints 
over his bady. Marx holdsMe ot back. The curtain falls guickly.)” 


Act III. 


It has beenvery justly remarked with regard to Wagner’s 
earlier works that each character is vividly painted in 
the music. It is truer than ever in 7yistan and Isolde, 
where the persons are few and interesting. The hero— 
noble, dignified, and knightly, but rather sombre ; Isolde, . 
a true woman, by turns fierce, imperious, tender, and 
trembling—ready for any violent deed in her moments of 
passion, yet fainting at the sight of blood ; the timid and 
loving Brangane ; the rough but faithful Kurwenal ; the 
noble and kind-hearted Mark; all these are illustrated 
as well by the music as the words. Why has this never 
been accomplished by any other composer? For I main- 
tain that it has not, bring what instances to the contrary 
you will. The short prelude to the third act warns us of 
sorrow and suffering to come, being of a dirge-like and 
weirdly mournful character. Itis made up of the following 
strange theme, founded on No. 1 :— 
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and a new subject of a wailing nature :— 


(No. 23.) 
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All soon dies away with a curious ascending passage for 
the two violins, strangely harmonised, and at the rise of 
the curtain, as in both the previous acts, we hear only 
music behind the scenes. In the garden of Tristan’s 
castle, on the rocky cliffs of Bretaigne, lies the master 
asleep and ill, on a couch under a linden-tree. Kurwenal 
watches anxiously beside him, while a shepherd in the 
distance blows on his pipe a melancholy and discordant 
air. It is of considerable length, so I only quote the 
opening bars, and a phrase much used afterwards :— 


(No. 24, @, 5.) 
Corno Ing. (behind the scenes.) 
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As the pipe ceases, the orchestra takes up a portion of 
the theme, while the shepherd comes and looks over the 
wall to ask after Sir Tristan. Kurwenal, to the funereal 
strains of the prelude, states his fears that his lord is 
dying. Then, to No. 23— 

** Unless we find 


the lady leech, 
the only one to help.” 


Then he bids the shepherd look well seawards, and if a 
ship comes, to play a merry air. The shepherd, after a 
fruitless survey, withdraws ; and as the sound of his pipe 
fades in the distance, Tristan opens his eyes and murmurs 
faintly— 
“The ancient ditty ! 
Why wake to that?” 


Kurwenal, transported at hearing his voice once more, 
bursts into a torrent of rapturous expressions, while the 
music changes to the most jubilant strains. Now ensues 
a scene in which the characters stand out vividly in the 
music—Kurwenal overcome with joyful emotion, and 
Tristan painfully exerting himself to speak in detached 
words. He asks where he is, and how he came there. 
Kurwenal has here a new theme of so undecided a rhythm 
that it is marked in two times :— 











When Kurwenal mentions Tristan’s long sojourn in 
Cornwall and his brilliant deeds there, we have a remi- 
niscence of the scornful song about Morold’s slaughter in 
the first act. Kurwenal with difficulty makes his lord 
understand how, after the fight with Melot, he bore him 


away to this, his ancestral home, where, he adds hope- 
fully, he will now be quickly healed. Tristan, still with 
difficulty articulating, replies— 


“ Think’st thou that? 
ow ‘tis net so ; 
but this I cannot tell thee. 
ere I awoke 
walked I ne’er ; 
but where I wandered 
I can indeed net tell thee. 
The sun I could not see, 
ner paisage fair, nor people : 
ut what I saw 
I can indeed not tell thee. 
It was the land 
from which I once came, 
and whither now I fare ; 
the murky realm 
of mortal night. 
But one feeling 
there possessing : 
blank and endless, 
all oblivicn!” 


And thus he wanders on, recalling all his old troubles 
and longings, till at last, exclaiming— 


“ The light ! how long it glows ! 
When will the house repose ?” 


he sinks back exhausted. I cannot attempt any detailed 
description of this or the succeeding soliloquies of 
Tristan, but they are full of wonderful combinations and 
new forms of old themes, and are perfect studies. 

Kurwenal now ventures to reveal the fact that he has 
sent to Isolde as the last chance of saving the sick man. 
When at last Tristan understands this he becomes wildly 
excited :— 


(No. 26.) 
Molto vivace. 
2. 











and to this new theme he pours out an eloquent flood of 
grateful words ; then, wandering again, persuades him- 
self that he sees the ship coming now, and insists on 
Kurwenal looking for it. As the latter hesitates, the 
wailing sound of the shepherd’s pipe is heard, and 
Tristan’s shifting thoughts are transferred to this, which 
he connects with all the sad incidents of his life :— 


‘Why do I hear thee now, 
thou old pathetic ditty, 
with . y sighing sound ? 
n evening grey 
~ I heard rb 
when as a boy 
I heard my sire was butchered. 
Through morning’s mist 
still pon og stealing, 
when the son 
his mother’s fate was taught. 
Bleeding in 
the boat I lay, 
@ poisoned wound 
anigh my heart ; 
softly stole 
the strain of sadness, 
as, drifting helpless, I strayed 
down to Ireland’s maid.” 


And, through a long and strange soliloquy, full of the 
wildest and harshest discords, the shepherd’s air is main- 





tained through all the other themes. After many raving 
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maledictions on the potion, this theme suddenly appears 
at a supreme curse :— 


and is repeated many times, occasionally combined 
with No. 1. Tristan now falls back senseless from his 
exertions ; and Kurwenal’s lamentations, when he thinks 
him dead, are pitiful. But once more the wounded man 
revives, to a curious new phase of No. 1, spread out 
by hesitating chords in triplets. Then comes a lovely 
melody, founded on No. 19, of which each bar is here 
played four times. Presently we have the following 
version of it :— 


(No. 28.) 
Molto oe 


and staggers tohis feet. Isolde’s “signal” theme, No. 13 
is heard, and her voice calls on Tristan, shriecking— 


“ The torch is extinct ! 
I come ! I come!” 
He totters forward and falls into her arms. But, ah! 
the “death” theme No. 8 crashes forth, and, as Tristan 
sinks to the ground, all melts into No. 1, which enters asin 
the potion scene, till at No. 2 it hesitates, and a slow 
arpeggio on the harp breaks it. In the midst of the 
loving No. 2, Tristan sighs out the word “Isolde” and 
dies, the theme dying too. 

This portion, from where the ship is sighted to the 
death of Tristan, is perhaps the finest part of the drama. 
The excitement rises heher and higher up to the very 
last, and the consummate skill shown in the endless 
musical rush is unequalled in any other of the master’s 
works. One cannot help being carried away by it. 

Now Isolde utters a heart-rending lament, in which 
there is one new theme, the last in the opera :— 


(No.30.) 
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Tristan is now dreaming that he sees Isolde smiling and 
beckoning to him. So vivid is the impression that he 
begins to get excited again. The time quickens, the 
melody of No. 18 appears in the bass, and the upper 
theme in No. 28 is taken up and worked, rising higher 
and higher to Tristan’s agitation, until suddenly the 
shepherd is heard playing a quick phrase, thus :— 


(No. 29.) 








And Kurwenal, rushing to the wall, sees the ship ap- 
roaching. Breathless is the interest here, the subject 
No. 29B being worked be vigorously by the orchestra. 
with occasionally the melody No. 18, inverted in the bass. 
The ship anchors in safety, and Isolde springs ashore. 
Kurwenal is quickly ordered to help her up the cliffs, and 
saying— 
* Thy treasure I'll bring : 
trust in my bravery ! 
But thou, Tristan, 
hold thee tranquilly here,” 


he rushes out. Tristan tosses on his couch in feverish 
anxiety, and a wild torrent of all the love-themes together 
sets in. We find amongst others No. 19 in $ time, and 
Nos. 4 and 18 in combination. Atlast, mad with excite- 
ment, he tears off his bandages in a transport of derilium, 
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After several repetitions of this, and some touching re- 
miniscences of old love-themes, she sinks senseless on her 
lover’s body. To prevent an anti-climax, new and dramatic 
events are now hurriedly brought in. Another ship is in 
sight—King Mark in pursuit of Isolde. Kurwenal and 
the shepherd barricade the gate, whilst the crew of Isolde’s 
ship is being overpowered outside. We have here a wild 
mixture of Kurwenal’s and the shepherd’s themes. The 
besiegers gain an entrance, madly flown on by Kurwenal, 
who kills Melot, and in reply to Mark’s call of “ Hold, 
madman !” exclaims— 


“ Here ravages Death ! 
That only, King, 
is here to be holden. 
Wilt he should own thee—come on !” 


‘Then there are some vigorous repetitions of No. 30 as 
Mark advances, and calls in vain on Tristan. Kurwenal, 
crawling up to his feet desperately wounded, has a 
touching little speech, and dies, while Mark utters his 
grief for the death of his hero, mingled with reproaches 
at his renewed act of falseness. Brangiine, who is vainly 
endeavouring to restore Isolde, tells her that she has 
revealed the story of the love-potion to the King, and that 
it was to make the lovers happy that they came—and 
found only death and horror. 

Isolde is not dead, for in a drama of this epoch the 
hero requires a drapa, or death-song, and she must sing 
it. A few hints of No, 20 show she is returning to her 
senses, and then, unconscious of all around her, she sings 
not only Tristan’s drapa, but her own, for with the last 





word her heart breaks, and her spirit flies to join his. 
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These lines are so wildly beautiful, that I offer my trans- 
lation in fear and trembling :— 


“Ts. Mild and softly 
he is smiling: 
how a“ eyelids 
swee n! 
See, oh nando, 
see you not? 
how he beameth 
ever brighter, 
steeped in starlight, 
borne above! 
See you not 
how his heart 
with lion zest, 
calmly happy, 
beats in his breast ? 
From his lips 
in heavenly rest, 
sweetest breath 
he softly sends. 
Hearken—friends ! 
Hear and feel ye not? 
Isit I 
alone am hearing 
strains so holy 
and endearing? 
Passion swelling, 
all con ee. 
Gently es 
from him sounding, 
in me pushes, 
upward rushes ; 
trumpet tone, 
that round me gushes. 
Brighter growing 
o’er me flowing, 
are these breezes 
airy pillows? 
Are they balmy, 
beauteous billows ? 
How they rise, 
and gleam, and glisten ! 
Shall I breathe them? 
Shall I listen ? 
Shall I sip them,— 
dive within them,— 
to my panting 
breathing win them ? 
In the breezes around, 
in the harmony sound, 
in the breath of the 
scent floods be drowned ; 
and, sinking, 
be drinking 
in a kiss, 
highest bliss !” 
The music to this is the same as to the final part of the 
love-scene in the second act, with of course a coda, which 
is formed by the first phrase of No. 14 getting slower and 
slower, till, with a last reference to No. 1, the curtain falls. 
In spite of the length of this paper, I have given but a 
slight sketch of the materials of this music-drama ; and as 
for the manner in which théy are used, no description can 
show that. But I hope that those who possess the opera 
will find enough here to guide them in a study of it, for 
additional remarks would only confuse and weary others. 
And now, how does 77ristan and Isolde stand in the 
estimation of those who have heard it? The general 
public cannot like it, for there is not a single complete 
strain of melody in it; the singers cannot like it, for it 
imperils their vocal organs—nay, their very lives. And 
ost musicians will reject it, for it soars aloft from all 
aw and precedent in its reckless defiance of harmonic 
rules, and, as a work, is without a prototype. These are 
to them unpardonable faults. But to those who have a 
heart for tragedy in its truest and highest form (alas! the 
muse seems now on her death-bed), this work will seem 
a thing to bow before and revere as a masterpiece of 
poetry, drama, and music. 
From the bottom of my heart I am convinced that only 
a future and more liberally-minded generation will do it 
true justice, and that if any human production can be 
“not for an age, but for all time,” such a production is 
Tristan and Isolde, 





ITALIAN OPERA SEASON, 


THE season of opera in Italian commenced at Covent 
Garden on April 8th with a performance of Meyerbeer’s 
opera Le Prophéte. As far as the spectacle was con- 
cerned, nothing was left undone to make the opera worthy 
of the house and of the composer. The scenery was 
magnificent, the dresses picturesque, and the ballet all 
that could be wished for, even by those who consider 
such a matter an important item in the performance. In 
other respects there was much that might have been 
improved; in fact, the representation of the several 
characters was by no means what ought to be expected 
at a house like Covent Garden. Not one of the singers 
was beyond mediocrity. It is true that each entrusted 
with a part made the best attempt possible to justify the 
honour conferred, but it was a series of poor attempts 
throughout. Madame Scalchi, who was cast for Fides, 
neither looked the part nor sang the music satisfactorily ; 
for although an apology was made for her, to the effect 
that she was not well, but had consented to appear rather 
than that the opera should be changed, the apology was 
scarcely needed, as she appeared to possess a normal 
condition of voice, which, it must be admitted, is highly 
satisfactory. There are few singers now before the 
public with a voice of such superb quality, and there are 
also, fortunately, few who have neglected the opportunity 
to increase, by the aid of art, the natural gifts possessed. 
Madame Scalchi, through all the years she has been on 
the stage, has not yet learned to sing a scale, and, as no 
sign of improvement in her vocalisation is apparent, it 
may be as well to abandon all hope of improvement to 
come. As John of Leyden, Signor Gayarré looked the 
part to perfection ; he must be also credited with having 
exercised a considerable amount of energy in his endea- 
vour to act the part in a fitting style. His method of 
singing having been formed upon a basis which includes 
the excessive employment of a tremulous vibrato, was 
not good nor in any degree pleasing, for it is difficult for 
the hearer to decide whether he attempts to,sing in tune, 
or prefers attacking the note required a little above or 
below the pitch, as suits his fancy. His acting also 
wants that impassioned fervour which is necessary in 
order that his successful influence over the minds of the 
people as a false prophet can be accounted for. In short, 
however anxious we may be to welcome a modern suc- 
cessor of the Mario of days gone by, or a worthy 
companion to the Tamberlik of the present, in the same 
part, we must perforce confess that Signor Gayarré is 
altogether disappointing. The part of Bertha, much 
reduced from its original proportions in the version here 
given, was taken by Mlle. Smeroschi with more good 
intention than refinement, and the other parts, repre- 
sented by Signori Capponi, Carbone, Sabater, and Rayner, 
might possibly have been better filled by better men. 
Signor Vianesi conducted this and all the works as yet 
produced at this house. On April roth Flotow’s Martha 
was given, with Mlle. Zaré Thalberg, Mlle. Belocca, 
Signor Graziani, Signor Ciampi, and Signor Nouvelli, in 
the chief parts, The last-named only was new to the 
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theatre, and by his voice, his singing, and his acting 
earned a hearty welcome. He is yet young, his age being 
only twenty-four, and he has time to mend the faults of 
vocalisation which now show themselves in the vicious 
vibrato. Otherwise he sings well, phrases capitally, and 
acts with more than an ordinary amount of passion and 
fervour expected in so young an artist. His future career 
will be observed and traced with interest. 

On Saturday, April 12th, Easter eve, Za Favorita was 
the opera given, with Signor Gayarré as Fernando, Signor 
Graziani as the King, Signor Silvestri as Baldassare the 
Priest, and Mlle. Pasqua as Leonora. The two last- 
named were new-comers, and achieved a considerable 
degree of success. Signor Silvestri is a thoroughly 
earnest artist, who uses his voice in a legitimate manner, 
and as he exhibits also a great amount of dramatic ability 
in acting and in declamation, his appearance was most 
successful. Like his fellow artist, M. Vidal, who ap- 
peared as Marcel in the Huguenots on the Tuesday 
following, Signor Silvestri has a voice which belongs to 
the dasso cantante order, and as the two parts in which 
they appeared are written for a dasso profondo, it is need- 
less to say that all the effect which the composers 
designed in each work was not obtained by either. In 


the Huguenots there was also a new soprano leggicra 
in the person of Mile. Schou, who appeared as Mar- 
guerite de Valois, a part in which the chief qualification 
rests in the singing, as it affords little or no scope for 
acting. Mdlle. Schou sang admirably, and in her execu- 
tion and tuneful phrasing strengthened the good opinion 


formed of her powers upon the occasion of her first 
appearance in England at a former Philharmonic concert 
—an event which was duly chronicled in the MONTHLY 
MUSICAL RECORD of August last. Madame Cepeda, a 
dramatic singer of no ordinary rank, was the Valentina, 
winning bright honour by her artistic and elegant singing 
throughout, especially in the duet in the second act with 
Marcel. Signori Cotogni, Capponi, Fille, and others, did 
their best in the lesser parts ; the orchestra was good— 
especial mention must be made of the finished perform- 
ance of the solo for tenor viola, substituted for the unfor- 
tunately obsolete “ viola d’amore,” by Mr. Burnett. The 
minor details of groupings, and tne ballet, were also good, 
and only one misfortune marred the excellence of the 
scenic effect, namely, the enforced extinction of the light 
behind the moon in the view of the Pré aux Clercs, 
because the transparent medium had somehow or other 
become torn, thereby showing undesignedly more fissures 
in that luminary than are known actually to exist. 
Another of Meyerbeer’s operas, Roberto il Diavolo, 
was performed on the 17th, making the third since the 
opening of the house for the season, some ten days 
before, thus exhibiting the resources of the house in the 
most favourable light. For the business of placing three 
such works as Le Prophéte, The Huguenots, and Roberto 
upon the stage in the style in which it is the custom at 
Covent Garden to do, implies a vast amount of labour 
and attention to the smaller details which help so largely 
towards a satisfactory result, eyen when the question of 
the music and the chief performers is entirely omitted. 
Here the advantage of a large and competent company is 
manifest, for if the establishment consisted of a few 
artists only, the répertoire would of necessity be limited 
to a very few works, and those only which were within 





the scope of the abilities of the body. The cast of 
Roberto was without question intended to be an admirable 
one, but one or two of the dramatis persone have been 
seen to better advantage in other parts, yet it is only fair 
to say that they did their best according to their métier. 
Mile. Mantilla sang in the place of Madame Cepeda, and 
though not presenting the appearance that might be 
expected in the young and unsophisticated Norman 
peasant girl, sang the music of the part of Alice in the 
best style, full of dramatic power and musical expression, 
such as is required for the full effect of the part. Mme. 
Smeroschi as Isabella was a little overweighted, never- 
theless she gave a careful, if not a brilliant or very tuneful, 
reading of the music ; Signor Corsi made an acceptable 
Raimbaldo ; and Signor Vidal, for all that the lower notes 
of his voice were not sufficiently pewerful or resonant, 
sang tunefully and with a fair amount of well-directed 
purpose. The ballet in the third act, descriptive of the 
resurrection of the nuns, was well done, Mile. Reuters 
playing the part of the Abbess Elena with much grace. 

The Roberto upon this occasion was Signor Sylva, a 
singer of some pretension and a fair volume of voice, but 
he, again, sings after the vibrato fashion, and has been 
probably told, or fancies, that he possesses great powers 
of execution. He consequently takes several of his arias 
at a slower pace than needful, in order to show the public 
that he can neither make a shake or execute a fortiura 
passage decently. The band on this occasion—and there 
is plenty of work for the orchestra—was magnificent. 
The mysterious effect of the ruined abbey scene, in 
which the nuns are supposed to rise from their graves, 
was perhaps somewhat spoiled of its effect because there 
was too much light upon the stage. There were also one 
or two other defects in the stage management which 
spoke of carelessness or inattention ; but as a whole the 
spectacle was magnificent, and the beauty of the music 
and scoring made up for many deficiencies. 

On the evening of the r9th Mlle. Turolla made her 
first appearance in England in Gounod’s opera Faust 
with signal success. She was very nervous, but sang 
beautifully ; not yet as a finished artist, but with so great 
a mental power as to lead to the hope that she may 
become one of the brightest ornaments of the lyric stage. 
This position she may attain, as she is still young— 
scarcely twenty years of age—and as she possesses, 
moreover, a fine dramatic power, so rare among operatic 
singers. She was but indifferently supported in the other 
parts of the opera. Mme. Scalchi was the Siebel, 
Signor Cotogni the Valentine, and not the first who com- 
mitted the error of returning to the stage to bow his 
thanks to the audience for having applauded him in a. 
death scene. The manager should stop all such needless 
and inartistic disillusions. The Mephistopheles of Signor 
Vidal was too conventional to be wholly satisfactory, 
although it was better than any part in which he had 
previously appeared ; and the Faust of M. Capoul was a 
most amusing exaggeration, which would have brought 
down the house had it been intended for a burlesque, but 
because it was designed to be serious became painful 
when it was not annoying. The novel effect of changing 
the scene when the rejuvenescence of Faust takes place in 
the first act, would doubtless gain in its impression if the 
scenery and furniture were made to resemble an interior 
of the fifteenth rather than of the nineteenth century. 
Repetitions of Roberto, La Favorita, and Faust, have 
followed the performances above noted ; and on the 26th 
Mile. Heilbron is to make her reappearance in La 
Traviata, and Her Majesty’s Theatre is to be opened 
with Carmen—each event being too late for notice this 
month, 
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Foreign Correspondence. 


MUSIC IN PARIS. 
(FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ) 
April 9th, 1879. 

THE nineteenth Concert du Chatelet was an interesting one. 
The programme consisted of Beethoven’s overture Coriolanus ; 
Goltermann’s concerto for violoncello, performed by M. E. 
Gillet ; and fragments from Mendelssohn’s music to A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream—viz., (a) Allegro appassionato, 
(4) Nocturne, (c) Scherzo. The second part consisted of all 
Felécien David’s music to Ze Désert, in which the soli were 
performed by Mlle. Rousseil and MM. Mouliérat and Villard. 
This work formed also the second part of the twentieth concert, 
the first part of which consisted of Beethoven’s symphony in 
A major, Boccherini’s quaint minuet (for all the stringed instru- 
ments), and Mendelssohn’s overture to Ruy Blas. On the 
30th of March the Faust of Berlioz was given ‘‘for the 
twentieth and last time,” and again in the supplementary 
concert (and under the same conditions) of April 6th. That this 
music is more appreciated the oftener it is heard is an indis- 
putable fact. It was superbly performed, and created the usual 
enthusiasm. The twenty-first “‘ Concert Populaire” produced 
Haydn’s symphony “ Militaire” ; the andante from Mendel- 
ssohn’s Lodgesang; Beethoven’s music to Egmont ; Gouvy’s 
Sérénade for all the stringed instruments; a concerto for 
violoncello by Haydn, performed by M. Joseph Servais; a 
Prélude by Bach, arranged for orchestra by Gounod, the violin 
solo of which was performed by M. Lancien. The twenty- 
second programme consisted of Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony ; 
an air from Mozart’s L’Enlevement au Serail, sung by Miss 
Emma Thursby; for the first time, a suite for orchestra by 
M. Saint-Saéns ; adagio from Haydn’s 36th quartett for all 
the stringed instruments; Théme varié by Piroch, sung by 
Miss Emma Thursby ; and Wagner’s overture the ‘‘ Vaisseau 
Fantéme.” The twenty-third concert, given yesterday, pro- 
duced part of Beethoven’s second symphony; an air by 
Mozart, sung by Miss Emma Thursby; Prélude from Z7ristan 
and Isolde by Wagner ; fourth concerto for the violin (the 
first time) by Madame C. De Grandval, performed by 
Mlle. Payau, air de Pallet by Gounod, variations by Ryde, 
sung by Miss Emma Thursby, who has made a most re- 
markable success in Paris; and part of Mendelssohn’s Afid- 
summer Night’s Dream. The concerts of the Conservatoire of 
yesterday and a week ago had the same programmes, viz., parts 
of a Stabat Mater by M. Bourgault Decouvray, Beethoven’s 
symphony in F, a symphony in c by Haydn, and the 98th Psalm 
by Mendelssohn. On Good Friday the usual ‘‘concert spirituel ” 
consisted of Beethoven’s Eroica Symphony, and Mozart’s 
symphony in G minor ; an overture by Th. Dubois, and part of 
a requiem by Cherubini ; also the celebrated chorus by Emilio 
del Calvaliére. At the ‘‘ Cirque d’hiver” part of Beethoven’s 
ninth symphony was given, part of Mozart’s requiem, and, for 
the first time, an oratorio, Za Résurrection de Lazare, by 
M. Raoul Pugno (words by MM. Favin and Grandmougin). 
At the Chatélet, Zve, by Massenet, was given, and the second 
part of Za Nativité, by M. Maréchal. Amongst the many 
brilliant smaller concerts of the’season may be cited that given 
on the 7th of April in the Salle, Pleyel, Wolff and Cie, by 
Monsieur and Madame Leopold Dancla. It consisted for the 
most part of the compositions of the brothers Charles and 
Leopold Dancla, whose clever and artistic performances of 
their own productions contributed greatly to enhance their 
charm. These well-known veterans in music are justly much 
appreciated and admired in Paris. A ‘* Nocturne méditation”’ 
for violin solo, played by the two in unison, was perhaps the 
most beautiful ; but the ‘‘Symphonie concertante’’ in E major, 
for two violins, excited the usual enthusiasm. Also a trio for 
iano, violin, and violoncello (performed by MM. Bernard Rie, 

- Dancla, and C. Leboue) was interesting, especially the 
scherzo and last movement. M. Bernard Rie was, as usual, 
much applauded for his beautiful piano-playing. His solo 
pieces consisted of the serenade from Rossini's Sardier (tran- 
scribed by himself), the spinning song from Wagner's Flying 





Dutchman, and a Marche Hongroise, by Kowalski, which last 
was encored. M. Ch. Leboue performed as violoncello solo a 
“Souvenir de Mignon,” from Ambroise Thomas’s opera 
Mignon, Mlle. Philippine Lévy and M. Viteau were the 
singers. M. G. Riss played beautifully two solos by Lefébure 
Wely for ‘‘orgue & double expression,” and M. Camille 
Périer contributed two comic solos, half recited, half sung, in 
the French style. 


MUSIC IN NORTH GERMANY, 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
Lerpzic, April, 1879. 


As Herr Reinecke’s usual activity was checked by the effects of 
an accident, the nineteenth Gewandhaus concert took place 
under the direction of Dr. Langer (music director at the uni- 
versity), who surmounted his difficult task with consummate 
skill. The programme consisted of Gade’s ‘ Erlkénig’s 
Tochter,” for chorus, soli, and orchestra, and Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony. Great praise is due to the execution of the 
orchestral parts of the concert as well as to the renderings by 
the solo-singers, Herren O. Brihl, of Leipzig, and Carl Mayer, 
of Cassel, and Fraulein Elizabeth Scharwenka and ange 
Hohenschild, of Berlin. Herr Carl Mayer more particularly 
distinguished himself as Olaf, in ‘‘Erlkonig’s Tochter.” Not 
only is he by nature gifted with a fine and sympathetic voice, 
but hé also possesses good musical cultivation. 

On the 1oth of March the third chamber-music concert (of 
the third series) took place. In addition to the gentlemen who 
usually appear at these concerts we heard Herr Alfred Richter 
(of our Conservatoire). In concert with Herr Schradieck, he 
played a violin sonata in A major, by his father, the celebrated 
Professor of counterpoint and fugue, and proved himself a 
pianist of exceedingly good qualities, Mendelssohn’s £ flat 
major quartet (Op. 44), which headed the programme, and 
Beethoven’s last quartet, E minor (Op. 59), played by Herren 
Schradieck, Bolland, Thiimer, and Schroeder, left little to be 
desired. 

Rarely has a concert been awaited here with such interest as 
that given by Hans von Biilow on the 1st March, when he 
played Beethoven’s last five sonatas, achieving an extraordina 
and well-deserved success. His classical playing is so well 
known to our readers, that we need not further dilate upon it. 

At the twentieth Gewandhaus concert, which commenced 
with Beethoven’s first overture to Leonora, we heard a novelty, 
namely, a concerto for seven wind instruments with strin 
orchestra accompaniment, by Heinrich von Herzogenberg, an 
Brahms’ Second Symphony. The first movement of the 
concerto is fresh in invention ; unfortunately, the following move- 
ments do not equal it. The instrumental effects are not happy, 
and in few instances is the treatment of the seven wind 
instruments ‘‘concertante.” The better we become acquainted 
with Brahms’ symphony the more it appears to increase in 
importance. Mme. Marie Wilt, who contributed the aria of 
Mignon, by Ambroise Thomas, ‘‘ Die Allmacht,” by Schubert, 
and ‘ Herbstlied,” by R. Franz, was unable to interest us in 
her singing. 

At a performance given 


by the sacred vocal society, 
‘* Psalterion,” on the 23rd March, we made the acquaintance 
of a new choral work (lately published by Breitkopf and Hartel) 


by Herr S. Jadassohn. On account of its excellent qualities, it 
ranks amongst the best choral music that has recently been 
produced here. For reasons well understood we cannot enter 
into further particulars of this work. . 

The concert for the benefit of the orchestra pension fund, 
brought forward two novelties—‘‘ Dramatic Overture,” by Ries, 
and ‘‘ Arlésienne,” by Bizet. These works, being respectively 
by a German and French composer, afforded a very interesting 
contrast. The German composer is oo to the French in 
profoundness of thought and depth of feeling, while he does 
not equal him in invention and gracefulness. The chief charm of 
Ries’ overture lies in the good and natural working out of the 
ideas and in effective instrumentation, whilst Bizet’s prélude, 
scherzo, allegretto and carillon, are distinguished by piquancy, 
grace, and excellent orchestral effects. Both novelties, as well as 
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Haydn’s Oxford Syocheny (which opened the concert), were 
capitally rendered. err Concertmeister Schradieck, Herr 
Schréder, and Frl. Wilhelmine Gips (of Dortrecht), the 
soloists of the evening, gave excellent contributions. Herr 
Schradieck played the F sharp minor concerto by Ernst with 
great finish in “echmigue and intellection ; Herr Schréder gave 
some solo works of his own with fine tone and good expression. 
Frl. Gips introduced herself to us in a concert aria by Men- 
delssohn, and three songs, ‘“ Das Finden,” by Fr. Schubert, 
“Mailied,” by Reinecke, and ‘‘Das Sandminnchen,” by 
Brahms—as an excellent artist with good schooling. All three 
artists were well received, though the audience was unfortunately 
not a numerous one. Herr Kapellmeister Reinecke wielded the 
baton for the first time since his accident, and was received with 
general acclamation. 

At the theatre we became acquainted with a new opera, by 
two Leipzig artists, namely, Der Rattenfanger von Hameln, the 
text (after the poem of the same name by T. Wolff) by Friedrich 
Hofmann, and the music by Victor Nessler, choral director of 
the opera. Extraordinary success attended the work, of which 
five performances have already been given. 

The last Gewandhaus concert was devoted to the memory of 
Ludwig van Beethoven, the programme consisting of the music 
to Goethe’s “Egmont” and the c minor symphony. The 
execution of the orchestral parts as well as of the C minor 
er was in all respects excellent. Herr Jaffé (court actor 
of Dresden), recited the text with feeling and verve, whilst 
Clarchen’s two songs were excellently interpreted by Fri. 
Schotel (until now a pupil of our Conservatoire). An interesting 
work, the double string quartet by Spohr—which is almost 
entirely unknown to the present generation—was brought 
forward at the last chamber-music concert. Being excellently 
me a by Herren Schradieck, Bolland, Huszla, Lankan (violins), 

hilmer, Pfitzner (violas), Schréder and Pester (violoncellos), it 
made a very favourable impression. All the movements are well 
worked, and have a fine melodic flow. Softness and grace are, as 
usual, Spohr’s chief characteristics. Moreover, the movements 
are short, so that the hearer does not remark the want of 
variety, which is always perceptible in his other works. The 
F major sonata, by Grieg (for piano and violin), played by him 
in concert with Herr Schradieck, seemed to us the best work of 
this author’s that we know. Beethoven’s septet for string and 
wind instruments refreshed us by its clearness and richness of 
melody. The exponents were Herren Landgraf (clarinet), 
Gumpert (horn), Weissenborn (bassoon), and Schwab (double- 
bass). 

At a concert given by the “ Riedel’sche Verein ’? Cherubini’s 
“ Requiem” in C minor was produced. We were unable to 
attend the concert, but have been assured by many who were 
present that it was an extremely good one. 


MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ) 
ViENNA, April 12th, 1879. 


THERE is much to say about the last four weeks, and brevity is 
therefore the first necessity in my present letter. I begin with 
the smaller private concerts. Of the alarmingly great number 
I choose only a few as being worth mentioning. These shall be 
where the piano was represented by the ladies Frau Toni Raab, 
Frl. Johana von Seemann, and Professor Anton Door. ‘The 
first-named is an excellent pianist—a pupil, I think, of Liszt. 
Her playing is more suited to the greater style of works, while 
Frl. von Seemann excels in chamber-music. The latter per- 
formed at her concert Brahms’ quintet, Op. 34, the sonata 
E flat, Op. 31, by Beethoven, and Schubert’s trio, Op. 99, 
thus offering a solid programme, and showing the good taste of 
the artist, who won, as last year, the sympathy of the audience. 
Herr Door had an orchestra at his disposition, and was happy, 
as always, in his bringing together interesting compositions. 
We heard Brahms’ concerto, Op. 15, a concerto in F sharp minor 
by Bronsart, and the scherzo from Litolff’s Op. 102 ; the only 
variation was a cyclus of songs, ‘‘ Der wilde Jager,” by Gold- 
mark. Bronsart was heard for the first time—a concerto, full 





of difficulties, particularly the last part, in the character of a 
tarantella, for which Herr Door, our bravoura pianist, was the 
right man. No less difficult is Brahms’ concerto, of which 
the first part develops a really gigantic grandeur. Beethoven’s 
‘*Ninth”’ was here, no doubt, the model. I wonder that the 
work, perhaps the freshest, in any case the most spontaneous, 
Brahms ever composed, is so seldom heard. Goldmark’s 
cyclus was sung for the first time by Herr von Schuttner, a 
sympathetic singer with a somewhat veiled voice. The —- 
are melodious, and show the fine art of its composer. In Hell- 
mesberger’s fifth quartet soirée we heard Spohr’s doppio 
quatuor E minor; Trio, Op. 99, by Schubert (Herr Griinfeld) ; 
and Beethoven’s quartet, Op. 132; quatuor No. 1, by Spohr, 
was led by Hellmesberger, jun. Passing over to the great 
concerts, [ mention first the Academische Gesangverein 
(students of the University) who performed Engelsberg’s 
‘* Italienisches Liederspiel,” which again was heard with great 
pleasure, being a most charming composition—alternative songs 
of solos and choruses for male and female voices, with piano 
accompaniment. The words—a translation of some Italian 
national songs by Paul Heyse—are excellent. I warmly re- 
commend this fine work to the English societies, who will be 
pleased by it. (The score is published by Buckholz and Diebel, 
in Vienna.) The concert of the ‘‘ Academische Wagner-Verein” 
was a historical one, with Palestrina pe sem Anerio 
(Motett, “‘O bone Jesu”), Rameau (overture and chorus from the 
opera ‘‘ Nais), pieces by Gluck, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, 
Peter Cornelius, Liszt, and Wagner. The ‘‘ Singakademie ” 
brought out Mendelssohn’s motett, Op. 23, songs by Brahms, 
Volkmann, Herbert, and Schumann’s ‘*Spanisches Lieder- 
spiel.” Without mentioning the ‘‘Wiener Mannergesangverein”’ 
(one of the many dozens of societies for male voices), the ‘* Sanger- 
bund,” ‘‘ Arion,” &c. (of the ‘‘Singverein ” I take notice below), 
the reader will observe that there is no want of voices in Vienna. 
Belonging to the domain of instrumental music, the seventh and 
eighth Philharmonic concerts demand some notice. The pro- 
gramme of the seventh was as follows :—Suite I. by Esser, 
Anacreon overture, prélude and fugue for stringed instruments 
(originally for two pianos), by Mozart (Kéchel’s Cat., N. 546) 
and Mendelssohn’s Reformation Symphony. Programme of the 
eighth :—Manfred overture, entr’act and ballet music of Xosa- 
munde, the symphony C minor by Beethoven, and two songs 
with orchestra (‘‘ Mignon” and ‘‘ Lorely”) by Liszt, song by 
Frau Pauline Lucca. The execution ‘of all those works was 
worthy the fame of the orchestra under the command of Herr 
Hans Richter. Frau Lucca was admirable in her songs, which 
were favourably received, Two concerts with a large pro- 
gramme filled the Imperial opera. In the first one M. Saint- 
Saéns was the point of attraction. He conducted his ‘* Marche 
héroique,” which fulfils all expected, and others as heroic music, 
and fragments of his opera Samson and Dalila, which were 
satisfactory as fragments, but did not excite a desire to hear the 
whole opera to which they belong. He also played the organ, 
making choice of a trifling piece (Liszt’s ‘ Frangois d’Assisi 
préchant aux oiseaux”), and, finally—showing himselfto be a very . 
master in piano-playing—with Beethoven's concerto C minor, 
The Philharmonics performed menuet and fugue from Beeth- 
oven’s quartet, Op. 59, No. 3, arranged for all the strings. 
The execution was wonderful ; nevertheless, I would not recom- 
mend the idea of transporting chamber-music into an orchestra ; 
the most classic pieces come to acquire a smack of virtuosity, 
and, moreover, it ruins the taste of the hearers. The rest of the 
programme I must leave, as there is no room, as I have yet to 
speak of two important events. It was in the second concert in 
the Hofopera that the crowded house waited anxiously for the 
first hearing of the young violin virtuoso, Maurice Dengremont, 
whose fame excited the greatest expectations. And the audience 
was not deceived, as little Dengremont had scarcely begun to 
play when he gave proof of a most genuine talent, which as 
virtuoso in every direction has already reached a high, nay, a 
stupendous degree of development. A beautiful tone, the purest 
intonation, a fabulous firmness in the most difficult execution, a 
never-weakening self-command, are united here, and make all 
forget that we hear a boy of twelve to thirteen years. He per- 
formed Mendelssohn’s concerto, the fantaisie caprice by Vieux- 
temps, and Souvenir d’Haydn by Léonard his master. The 
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latter’s variations on the Austrian hymn was the culmination of 
startling difficulties, which the young artist vanquished as if he 
would Play with a ball, showing, besides, that he does not want 
the real feeling for melody. e audience was enraptured, and 
called for him again and again, the orchestra, with conductor 
Hans Richter in front, redoubling the excited applause. The 
same enthusiasm repeated itself when Dengremont performed on 
the two following evenings in the theatre an der Wien; and 
there is no doubt that he will become a welcome attraction 
during the coming festivals on the occasion of the Emperor’s silver 
wedding. When we look back, we find that fifty-seven years 
ago another genuine boy artist in our capital awoke the like 
astonishment. It was Liszt, who, at the age of eleven, gave his 
first concert in Vienna (1822, December 1), and now, the day 
after Dengremont’s first performance, the boy of that far-away 
time, now a great man, stood again in the concert-room, con- 
ducting his Graner Festmesse. It was the extra concert of the 
Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, who invited the famous master 
for that occasion. A most elegant audience filled the great hall, 
and received the composer with unanimous hearty applause. A 
great chorus and orchestra, with Hellmesberger on the first 
violin, surrounded Liszt ; next to him the soloists Frau Bertha 
Kauser from Pest, Frau Gomperz-Bettelheim, Herren Walter, 
von Bignio, and Rokitansky, from the opera. The great Mass 
was first heard in Vienna in 1858, Liszt conducting at the time ; 
but the chorus and orchestra being much smaller, and the organ 
wanting, the impression could not be then so imposing. There is 
no doubt that the work itself speaks of the deepest feeling with 
which Liszt undertook his task. In the Gloria and Credo 
particularly the stream of music is most powerful, surpassing all 
the former impressions of the kind. It is the greatest work Liszt 
ever composed. The Graduale (violin solo with orchestra) was 
taken from the Krénungsmesse ; as offertorio, No. 1, Part II., 
from the oratorio “‘ Christus” was chosen (baritone solo with 
organ and chorus). The evening before Liszt played the piano 
in a soirée given by Count Andrassy, arranged for the benefit of 
the inhabitants of Szegedin. A great sum of money was the 
result, and Liszt again, as so often, gave his talents to help those 
in trouble. 

In the Hofoper, tenor Wachtel and Frau Schuch-Proska, two 
welcome friends, performed in the Hugenotten, and earned 
much applause. Frau Lucca was heard as Carmen, Mignon, 
Leonore (in 7voubadour), Margarethe (Faust), and never failed 
to attract the audience by her real dramatic power. 

Operas performed from March 12th to April 6th (the beginning 
of the Passion week) :—Carmen (twice), Goldene Kreuz (twice, 
with ballet), Afrikanerin, Mignon (twice), Robert der Teufel, 
Tell, Gitterdimmerung (three times), Troubadour, Hamlet, 
Lohengrin, Hiéussliche Krieg (and ballet), Kénigin von Saba, 
Zauberflite, Faust, Freischiitz, Wassertrdger (and ballet), Hu- 
genotien, 


Correspondence. 


——_o— 


To the Editor of the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD, 


Sir,—I have already observed that the scientific treatment of 
music had been cramped through stereotyped notions about the 
common chord. Our views are steadily broadening, but we shall 
make little scientific advance until the frank acceptance of the three 
upper dissonances— namely, the ninth, eleventh, and thirteenth on 
the dominant,* still but half acknowledged, though many have 
coquetted with them. By their aid only can the three abnormal 
chords—the great sixth, the augmented sixth and fifth, and the 
Neapolitan sixth, be analysed. 

The times have been when the seventh on the dominant was 





* On any other bass these notes are discords, not dissonances. The dis- 
tinction, too much neglected, is essential. iscord is an alien, not 
belonging to the chord, and thereft ily prepared. In modern 
practice the dissonances—7, 9, 11, and 13, on the dominant are taken freely, 
if convenient, without preparation, 





treated, not as a dissonance but as a discord, needing preparation 
as well as resolution, That restriction has been long since got over. 
The flat seventh is now treated no longer as ‘‘a note of addition,” 
but as an essential note of the Tetrad, leading to resolution on the 
Triad.* It might be well to term it ‘the appellative concord, a 
link of connection between the consonants and the dissonances 
proper. 

The seventh has established itself ; the ninths, major and minor, 
are beginning to receive acknowledgment as essential notes ; but 
the eleventh and thirteenth are still in a state of probation, outside 
the portal though knocking loudly for admittance. 

You are, of course, entitled to ask, Why do we carry our series 
of dissonances no higher than the twenty-seventh, given by the 
thirteenth part of the string? The number of ascending overtones 
is infinite ; why not take in the twenty-ninth as well as the twenty- 
seventh ? 

The answer is of a strictly practical nature. It must be remem- 
bered that in music we are beset throughout by questions of degree. 
Seeing that the overtones become more and more dissonant as they 
rise, we have to draw a line somewhere, arbitrarily—z.e., by pestu- 
late. And we draw the line at the twenty-seventh, because that is 
the mest dissenant note that the ear will bear without preparation. 
The cause is easily shown. It is this, that after the twenty-seventh 
{equivalent to the thirteenth) we lose the succession of thirds on a 
dominant root, and are met by a second. Take G for a dominant, 
in the key of c, and omit replicates. 

















Up to E, the twenty-seventh, all goes well. 
would be Fi,t or nearly so, and intolerable. 

As I began, so dol continue, avoiding ‘‘fancy notes,” reached by 
mere calculation, and restricting myself to notes in actual use. 
But, as I said before, these are more numerous than those marked 
upon the stave, Isay, moreover, that chordal combinations are in 
frequent use which cannot be analysed without resort to the three 
dissonances in question. 

Let us confine ourselves for the present to their employment in 
analysis of the three abnormal chords. The first of these is the 
great sixth and fifth, on the fourth of the scale. D’Alembert's 
treatment of it by what he calls ‘‘ Le double emploi,” is most 
ingenious, though very complicated. But he was cramped by 
restriction to the third and fifth, or at most the flat seventh. The 
chord of the great sixth is simply an inversion of a section of the 
chord of the eleventh, and is so resolved. ‘Taken in C, G will be the 
root, or prime. 


But the twenty-ninth 





Thus is accounted for the seemingly false progression of Fy to G, 
instead ofto E. For the G does not follow the Fy cadentially, z.¢., 
from a tonic to a dominant chord, or vice versa, but merely by a 
change of position in the notes of one and the same chord. The 
same, I maintain, however different in appearance, because based 
on the same root. This progression, usually considered to be a 
license, is therefore strictly legitimate. 

From this it also appears that in , the fifth, and not the sixth (as 
we read in some of the books), is the dissonant note. 


(To be continued.) 





* The Triad is §, simple or inverted, on a tonic bass; § on a dominant 
bass is not a Triad, properly so called ; but a mutilated Tetrad. 


+ An unused note ; not to be confused with the rif in use, which is derived 





not from G domjnant to c, but from p dominant fo G, 
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Rebiews, 


—~@— 


Four Mazurkas for Pianoforte. Op. 47. By XAVER SCHAR- 
WENKA. London: Augener & Co. 


THOSE who believe that the fifty-two mazurkas written by Chopin 
exhausted the form and character of that class of work will find 
in the four mazurkas of Xaver Scharwenka a proof to the con- 
trary. Nothing could be more fresh, piquant, dashing, and 
spirited, than these four compositions; and as the means by 
which these qualities are expressed are comparatively simple, or 
at all events not difficult, no reason stands in the way of their 
pee popularity, There are few modern writers who can so 

appily or so freely express their thoughts on paper as the com- 
poser of these mazurkas, or furnish matter of more interesting 
and fascinating character than he. The student of form will 
find as much to admire in the construction and working of the 
themes as the lover of melody will enjoy in the exposition and 
treatment of some beautiful and original airs in each case, while 
those who are in search of effective pieces for the pianoforte, not 
too hard to play or too complicated to sa ooo | will discover 
in these mazurkas much to their taste. 

Each one, though modelled after, and, it may be said, con- 
fined to, a particular form, is entirely different from the other ; 
a varied key, treatment, and, as far as it is possible, an altered 
rhythm, bring about this good effect. The first is in the key of 
B flat minor, with a second subject or trio in G flat, given out in 
an effective manner in the inner part as it appears. The second 
opens with a subject accompanied by a chord of the minor ninth 
on D, and is in the key of G minor. This, again, is quite dif- 
ferent in character to its predecessor, the alternations in /empo 
and a series of effective harmonies making the melody most 
piquant and striking. The trio in G major is very fresh and 
tuneful. In No. 3, in the key of B flat, a still further variety of 
rhythmical pulse lends a charm to the clear, spontaneous flow of 
ideas which marks the whole of the pieces, but particularly this 
one. The trio to this, in the key of B flat minor, bears a most 
remarkable resemblance in character to those strange, weird old 
English melodies popular among the peasantry from a remote 
time. It cannot be said that it is absolutely like any one but in 
similarity of idea and expression, and its tender, touching stream 
of sound. Into this minor key also the original melody is 
partly transposed, forming a most agreeable contrast, so that 
when the theme concludes in its original key its brightness 
is augmented in consequence. 

The fourth and last, though not the most elaborate nor yet 
the most simple, will be probably considered by many as the 
most scientific and not the least effective for the pianoforte. It 
has a first and second subject duly set out, in rondo wise, and in 
the trio in E major the rhythm of the first subject is imitated 
without any individuality of the new subject being lost or sacri- 
ficed. Moreover, the pianoforte part is exceedingly simple and 
very effective, and this no less than any one of the others— 
perhaps more than them—suggests orchestral treatment, or, 
rather, by its character shows how well it could submit to sucha 
process, and be the better for the submission. As a whole, the 
mazurkas give additional evidence of the versatility and adapta- 
bility of the composer, and form a fresh jewel to adorn an artistic 
crown. 


The Children’s Haydn. Selected and Arranged from the Works 
of Haydn, by E. Paver. London: Augener & Co. 


IT is quite possible to find a large number of ‘‘children of a 
larger growth ” who will be glad to make acquaintance with the 
whole of the series of which the present handsomely-printed 
volume forms a part. ‘* The Children’s Handel” and “ Bach ” 
which have been already issued, have met with a success only 
properly commensurate with their merits, and it is but natural 
that the venture should be followed by additions from the 
writings of the acknowledged great. masters, all of which are 
intended to serve the same exalted purpose, namely, the ad- 
yancement of musical educatiqn, and the familiarising, by easy 





processes, the minds of young students with the works of those 
noblest inventors in music. By young students may we not 
also include those whose minds are still young, and ready to 
accord a welcome to all things that may serve to minister to a 
laudable curiosity? The plan laid down in these publications 
must be acknowledged to be one of sterling merit ; of its utility 
there can be no question. The idea is good of collecting under 
one cover some forty of the most favourable examples of 
the writings of the several masters, exhibited in a character of 
beautiful and legible form, set out in an order which may be said 
to be progressive and instructive, and having as an additional 
claim to the last-named quality a series of careful directions 
in the way of marked fingering, and unobtrusive but valuable 
directions, such as, for instance, in the Bach volume, the dotted 
lines showing the coincident notes and passages in both hands. 
Moreover the smallness of the cost at which they are published 
tends to further one great end, that of technical education and 
instruction in the most simple, and agreeable, and perhaps 
fascinating form. It is for their attractive and engaging cha- 
racter that the works will be eagerly welcomed by the older 
children before alluded to, who may regard them, as they may 
properly be regarded, as an epitome in a handy shape of one of 
the phases of the genius of the several composers. In none is 
this better shown than in the volume now under notice, ‘‘ The 
Children’s Haydn.” The knowledge of the master’s style 
which can be acquired by means of the pieces herein included 
will be most valuable, so that when the opportunity presents 
itself to become acquainted with other works of a more exalted 
character, or with the original forms of many of the pieces—for 
some of them have been reduced from the orchestral scores— 
the enjoyment of the pleasures arising from the beauty of the 
instrumental colouring must of necessity be augmented in a 
degree a to the amount of knowledge previously 
gained. he thoroughly educational character of the little 
books may be further proved by the fact that as preface there is 
in each case an account of the life and works of the author. In 
the present this has been done with considerable fidelity and 
care, and in a lengthened manner, as may be gathered when it 
is stated that the biography occupies some twenty-four pages, 
not of superfluous -verbiage, but a close collection of facts 
related in a simple and pleasant form such as would of its very 
nature commend itself to young minds. It is further adorned 
by a few gracefully-drawn and well-engraved woodcuts illus- 
trating certain incidents spoken of in the text. 


The music itself is well selected, and comprises some thirty 
pieces in all, of which the following is a summary :—1. The 
Austrian Hymn; 2. Song, “‘To Iris;” 3. Largo from the 
String Quartet in G No, 36; 4. Minuet from the Sym- 
phony in c minor No. 5; 5. Serenade from the String Quar- 
tet in F No. 74; 6. Spinner Song from ‘‘The Seasons ;” 7. 
Song, ‘‘Sollt’ich voller Sorg’;” 8. Allegretto from the String 
Quartet in G No. 5; 9. Adagio from the Symphony in c 
No. 1; 10. Arietta con Variazioni in E flat; 11. Minuet from 
the agoay in G No. 3; 12. Song, “Die Landlust ; 13. 
Minuet from the String Quartet in E flat No. 4; 14, Aria ~ 
from “The Seasons;” 15. Finale from the Symphohy in p 
No. 6; 16. Andante from the Symphony in D No. IL; 17. 
Aria, ‘‘With verdure clad;’’ 18. Allegretto from the String 
Quartet in c No. 34; 19. Song, ‘‘To the beloved;” 20. 
Finale from the Symphony in B flat No. 9; 21. Vivace from 
the Trio in c No. 18 of André’s edition ; 22, Allegro from ‘‘ La 
Reine’? Symphony ; 23. Song, ‘‘ Die zu spate Ankunft ;” 24. 
Presto from the Symphony in c No. 1. All these are for 
solo. There are also six duets: namely, 1. March inc; 2. 
Minuet from the Symphony in E flat No. 2; 3. Andantino 
Grazioso from the String Quartet in c No. 16; 4. Minuet, from 
the String Quartet in G No. 17; 5. March in £ flat ; 6. Minuet 
from the ‘‘Emperor’’ Quartet in c. Here it will be seen 
that there is not only plenty but a variety; and if there is 
any truth in the proverb concerning the charm which follows 
the existence of a wide and contrasted selection, then in no case 
is it more likely to follow than in these admirable volumes 
—extracts from the works of the great masters, made for 
the use of y: layers—and especially so is almost certain 
to be in ‘‘ The Children’s Haydn,’ 
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Three Diversions for the Pianoforte. Com 


d by Sir WILLIAM 
STERNDALE BENNETT. London: 


hdown & Parry. 


EVERYTHING from the pen of so graceful and accomplished a 
writer as Sterndale Bennett is worthy to command attention. 
It is therefore with a special degree of satisfaction that we hail 
the publication of these three charming pieces. The first, 
Allegretto Semplice in A, without being beset by difficulties, 
produces a delicious effect upon the ear; the second, an An- 
dante cantabile in £, is thoroughly characteristic of the gentle 
mind of an earnest musician; and the third, an Allegro agi- 
tato in A minor, will, perhaps, for the fancy and delicacy dis- 
played in its construction, probably be counted as the best of 
the set. They are, however, all good, so that there will be a 
considerable amount of difficulty in deciding the claim to pre- 
ference, if any should arise. A word of praise must be specially 
offered to Mr. A. O’Leary for the able manner in which he has 
done his share of the work of reducing the form from the 
original duets to pianoforte solos, more especially as he has 
accomplished his task without losing any of the spirit of the 
original, 


Chamber Music, for Violin Solo, with Pianoforte Accompani- 
ment. By HENRY Hotmes. London: Augener & Co. 


WITH an increased knewledge of music has come increased 
skill in its performance. Not many years ago such a volume 
as the present would scarcely find purchasers among the lesser 
order of professional musicians, now it is likely to be eagerly 
sought after by amateurs as well as by professionals, who will 
delight in the conquest of such difficulties as may exist as 
regards the technical execution, for the pleasure of being able 
to add some truly excellent music to the already existing reper- 
toire available for the generality of ordinary occasions when 
music is made at home. But its usefulness is not likely to be 
confined to drawing-room use, for there is merit enough in the 
arrangements to make them available for performance in the 
concert-room. There is a growing desire to become acquainted 
with the treasures of the past in the musical legacies left to 
ae by the “mighty masters ofdays gone by.” The know- 
edge of some of the writers whose works Mr. Holmes has 
drawn upon was not very long since confined to their mere 
names. It is the characteristic of musical enterprise, whether 
in the provider or the purchaser, to make intimate acquaintances 
of those whom heretofore were known only by name, _there- 
fore all undertakings of a nature like the present deserve, and 
should receive, nay, more, should be able to command, en- 
couragement. 

It has been said that a well-printed book offers in itself 
a specially welcome introduction to the reader. Well-printed 
music, by a parity of reasoning, is more likely to be gladly 
received than the book ; for whereas in the latter whole pages 
may be skipped or lightly read, however well it be printed, in 
music the better the type, the more elegant and readable the 
appearance, the better it answers its aim and object, for every 
note should be played and none left out, and it is therefore an 
advantage to have such a print as shall not weary the eye, 
fatigué the mind, or give occasion for an excuse for omitting 
certain portions by reason of a cramped character or indistinct 
notation. There is nothing to complain of in this respect. As 
far as the artistic labour done by Mr. Holmes he deserves 
a full share of praise. He has chosen six pieces by Corelli the 
father of modern violin playing, three by Handel, one by Bach, 
and two by Tartini, so that the collection, small as it is 
comparatively, offers a fair opportunity for learning what the 
old style of writing for the violin was before the days of Cramer, 
Paganini, Spohr, and Baillot. Mr. Holmes, himself an ac- 
complished violinist, knows exactly what is best suited for 
effect upon the instrument ; he also has shown his musicianly 
— in the careful and judicious arrangement from the old 

ured basses, for the purposes of accompaniment upon the 
pianoforte, the whole of which part of the work he has done 
well. One thing deserves to be alluded to in that it shows 
the thoughtful manner in which he has appreached his self- 
imposed task. In many of the a ios for the violin he has 
indicated in a line below the chords forming them, so that small 





excuse for playing wrong notes will stand good. On the whole, 
Mr. Holmes has compiled a very valuable selection, such as 
may be and probably will be, much sought after. 


Six Pieces for the Organ. Composed by E. Sitas. London: 
Ashdown & Parry. 

IT is not often that pieces of such sterling originality are issued 

from the press for the benefit of organ-players as these six 

pieces by E. Silas. They are respectively entitled :—1, Andante 

non troppo; 2, March; 3, Moderato; 4, Pastorale ; 5, Medi- 

tation in a cathedral; and 6, Elegy. 

There is not one that can be counted a weak piece; all are 
good, and all bear traces of the hand of a workman cunning in 
his craft, who brings his whole soul and every energy to bear 
upon his labours. They are written—as music for the organ 
should be written—with a separate part for the pedals, and full 
directions as to the nature and character of the stops to be em- 
ployed. There are none which can be said to possess insuper- 
able difficulties for the tolerably advanced player ; all are ef- 
fective, and would prove a boon both to the solo performer and 
for ordinary purposes ; and in the belief that they will be found 
useful, and tend to increase the reputation of the composer, we 
recommend them with every confidence. 


Three Songs. By F. CORDER. London: Novello & Co. 
THESE three songs, which are respectively entitled—1, Roso- 
mond’s Epitaph; 2, On the ater; and 3, Prayer— 
are written in an earnest but somewhat imperfectly-regulated 
spirit. There is an evident yearning after originality in the 
music, not altogether attained, but displaying sufficient ability 
on the part of the eg composer which in time will obtain 
him attention. In his choice of words he cannot be said to be 
wholly happy, the sentiment conveyed having probably been 
taken as of greater importance than the actual words by which 
that sentiment was expressed. This gives the songs the air of 
being pianoforte pieces with words. It is true that the composer 
has ingeniously bridged over, by the arrangement of his music, 
such a clumsy line in the first song as ‘‘ Budded, flushed, and 
ah! art dead ;” but in the other songs his ingenuity has either 
failed him or been kept out of consideration. For, with the best 
intention in the world towards the songs, we cannot ee to 
the propriety of giving four quavers each in a bar of three 
crotchets to such words as ‘‘streams,” ‘‘ moon,” ‘‘ though;” the 
first syllables of ‘‘ silver,” ‘‘ flowing,” ‘‘ traces,’’ and ‘‘ waters,” 
as in the second song, On the Water, more especially when the 
accompaniment is chromatic and in contrary motion. The third 
song, ‘‘ Prayer,” is the best of the set. The words of the two 
last have been translated from the German by the composer 
himself with some degree of skill. 


When the Lord turned again. Psalm 126, for four voices and 
organ. Composed by R. HArvEY LoéHR. London: 
Stanley Lucas, Weber, & Co. 

WRITTEN as an exercise, this anthem gained the Lucas silver 
medal in 1878. It is neatly constructed, and the several parts 
are vocal. The contrasted movements are designed to augment 
the effect, and to a certain extent they do so, but one looks in 
vain for anything like the spark of original fire either in the ideas 
or in the treatment. The fugal subjects are trite and familiar, 
the sequence of chords such as have been frequently pressed 
into service before; and the music willbe equally valuable in 
point of expression if fitted to any other words than those at 
present associated with the music, for there is no individuality 
to mark the fact that a severance of the two would be any detri- 
ment to either. 


A Dictionary of Music and Musicians, .Edited by GEORGE 
GrRovE, LL.D. London: Macmillan and Co, 

A FURTHER step towards completion has been attained by the 

publication of the sixth part, which finishes the first volume 

and the proposed half of the work. The words are carried on 
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as far as ‘‘ Impromptu,” and include all the words that were 
thought proper to be inserted between the biography of Joseph 
Gung’! and the word alluded to above. A long and interesting 
biography of Handel, the articles on “‘ Harmony” and “ Harpsi- 
chord,” and, above all, the admirable biography of Haydn, make 
the number remarkable, and add comldaahty to the likelihood 
of the value of the whole. There are also well-written and 
exhaustive articles on other subjects such as ‘‘ Horn,” “ Hymn- 
— ” and ‘ Imitation,” which will be read with pleasure and 
profit. 

It is of course not clear from errors, but many of them will be 
corrected or emended at the conclusion of the volume, as they 
are so obvious that they cannot have escaped observation. Of 
those which are not likely to be altered we may suggest, voce 
“Hobbs,” that the song referred to is ‘‘ When Delia sings” not 
‘*sleeps.” The name of Heinrich Hofman, the composer of 
Fritjof’s Return and other works, is omitted, and, sub voce 
‘* Hymn-tune,”’ it may be asked why the quoted portion of Miss 
Cattley’s hompipe as danced at Sadler’s Wells has been trans- 
posed into A? It may also be asked why the writer spells the 
word “chant” as ‘‘chaunt”? it is neither etymologically 
correct, nor does it correspond with the articles in the work by 
other writers. The flippant, supercilious air of superiority 
assumed by the writers of some of the biographical articles is to 
be deplored as appearing in a book of this sort, in which facts 
are preferable to opinions. This we have pointed out before 
with regret. It isa pity to observe the like ungenerous spirit in 
more than one of the notices of musicians in the present Part, 
and the regret is the more keen as it is probably too late for the 
editor to exercise his good judgment in preventing the recurrence 
of like blemishes in a generally trustworthy work. 


MINOR MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Alpen Rose. Morgeau pour le Piano, par A, TERSCHAK. 
(Augener & Co.) Last month we had the pleasure of calling 
attention to one of the many compositions of Herr Terschak, 
and now we again take occasion to speak of a new little piece 
for piano, his work also, It would be a task of much gratifica- 
tion to analyse this ‘‘ Alpen Rose”’ bar by bar were it necessary, 
but such an operation were best reserved for larger works and not 
for mor¢eaux. It will serve all needful purposes to say that it is 
skilfully written, thoroughly melodious, efectively harmonised, 
and very simple. With such a character, the ‘‘ Alpen Rose” 
can brave the temperature of a northern climate, and in its 
transplanted position flourish and prosper.—A/bumdlatt. 
Pianoforte Solo. By ScoTsoN CLARK. (Augener & Co.) An 
unpretending little trifle, in which the ingenious use of a simple 
theme cannot fail to strike the hearer and interest the player. 
Fifteen Marches for the Organ. By ScoTsON CLARK. (Augener 
& Co.) These marches have been also most ably adapted to the 
organ by the composer, a special pedal part being printed on a 
third line. A series of clear directions, in the form of a short 
ean explain the technicalities of the stops and so forth to 

used, all of which will secure a wide field of patronage for 
a work which is almost unique in its character, certainly so in its 
usefulness.— Etudes Chantantes, By MAURICE LEE. (Augener & 
Co.) Simple little melodies, easily arranged, and adapted for small 
capacities, these Etudes Chantantes will find many admirers, 
especially among children who having a little skill in music will 
be gratified in finding that they can play these pieces almost at 
first sight, and relatively will support the pretensions of the 
author of a somewhat new pleasure. There are two books, each 
containing six pieces, the titles of which are in some sort a key 
to their character, Thus they are called, in the first book— 
1, Confidence ; 2, Priére ; 3, La Chasse; 4, L’Espérance; 5, 
Inquiétude ; 6, Cascatelles. In the second book—1, Sérénité ; 
2, L’Attente ; 3, Le Papillon; 4, Dévotion; 5, Le Rouet ; 6, 
Toccatina. They are all very prettily written ; and if they can 
lay no great or strong claim to originality, are yet likely to suit 
the purposes of those who have not sufficient experience to 
crave for originality only, and are content with that which is 
pretty, effective, and easy.—Favourile Study, by A. SCHMITT. 
Arranged for small hands by MAURICE LEE. (Augener & Co.) 


This little piece, arranged for small hands with small ability, 
forms a capital addition to the stock of pieces designed for the. 
like object—the furtherance of the pi ss of young players 
after an interesting method.— 7he First Sight-Singing Exercises, 
designed for Private Use or in Classes, and adapted to a Moderate 
Compass of Voice. By TH&o. GOEBBELS. (Hutchings & Romer.) 
Both the character and object of the work are sufficiently set 
forth in the title, which is a perfect epitome of the contents of 
the book, It is enough to say that the exercises fully bear out 
their intended design, and may be safely used by all who desire 
to have a manual of usefulness and perspicuity.—A Selection of 
New Psalm Tunes and Chants, in various Metres, by J. A. 
CuTHBERT. (Simpson & Co.) This little book, printed in 
the Tonic Sol-fa notation, contains a series of tunes and chants, 
whose chief merit is their simplicity, alike in melody as in 
harmony ; and, as they were avowedly designed to this end, it 
must be admitted that they have fulfilled the condition of their 
existence. —Amdante and Variations for two Pianofortes. By 
R. SCHUMANN. Op. 46. (Augener & Co.) A more beau- 
tifully engraved, clear, and legible edition of this favourite 
composition of an admired author could scarcely be found. 
It has had the advantage of careful revision, and therefore 
may be considered as accurate as it is elegant in its form. 
There is no need to dilate upon the excellences and advantages 
of the composition in this place, as its merits are happily widely 
and lovingly known, but it isa genuine pleasure to be able to 
recommend to the admirers of Schumann this new and most 
acceptable edition of one of their favourite works.— 7he Wreck 
of the Argosy. Cantata. By W. H. Brrcu. (London: Curwen 
& Sons.) Sailors, wreckers, hapless lovers, hairbreadth escapes, 
maritime — and perils, dangers, difficulties, the alternate 
triumph of villany and virtue, and the ultimate setting to rights 
of all that should be set right, have formed the theme of many a 
story, tale, and drama. It has been reserved for Mr. Birch to 
express these notions in the shape of a cantata in which solos, 
duets, choruses, and instrumental symphonies, give no small aid 
in helping on the interest and the design. That he has been 
successful in combining a series of effective pieces into a genial 
whole, there cannot be a single question. hether he has been 
thoroughly original or not is another matter, about which, as 
his intention is good, we shall not stop to place before our 
readers. It will fulfil all needs if we say that all those in search 
of a work which, having no great difficulties, pleasing in the 
rehearsal, and probably giving no small amount of satisfaction in 
the performance, will find in it a considerable measure of the 
qualities they are in quest of.—AMusiker-Kalender fiir das Jahr 
1879. Unter Redaktion von HERMANN KRiIGAR, herausgegeben. 
(Leipzig: L. Fernau.) In this very useful little book there is 
not only a space for memoranda on each day in the week, each 
being headed by the statement of the birth or death of some 
one or other great name in music, but there is also a list of the 
music-schools in Germany, the names of the several Professors, 
and other matters of interest and utility, the like of which is not 
to be found in any similar work in English, for the reason that 
such a thing does not exist. Prefixed to the book, which is small 
enough to be carried in the pocket, is a capitally-written memoir 
of Jules Stockhausen, and a well-engraved portrait of the subject 
of the notice.—Critigue on The Church Hymnal. By RICHARD 
Pryor. (Dublin: Hodges, Foster, and Figgis.) Mr. Pryor, 
in his ‘‘ Critique,” points out what he holds to be a series of 
faults in the Hymna! recently issued in Ireland by the Irish 
Church Synod, a work concerning which it is difficult to form 
a fair estimate of by the remarks made by the author of this 
resent little: work. The Hymnal has been edited, as may be in- 
erred from the pamphlet, by Sir Robert Stewart, the accomplished 
Professor of music in the University of Dublin ; and, according 
to Mr. Pryor, he has allowed certain forbidden expressions 
in harmony ‘‘ to adorn the book,” the remedies for which have 
been suggested by Mr. Pryor himself in a series of music pages 
added to the pamphlet, upon the merits of which it is scarcely 
worth while to enter, not having all the evidence to judge by. 
There are some chants, kyries, &c., also inserted as specimens of 
Mr. Pryor’s style of composition, which, being separate and 
distinct, may be spoken of. These are not bad, but are in no 
respect remarkable or out of the common run of things. The 





treatment of the subject is not altogether a commendable one, 
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though a certain amount of justification in taking up the matter 
on public grounds may be pleaded as an inducement to call 
attention to the cy ea errors of authorised teachers. It is 
not encouraging to do good that evil may follow, nor is it always 
proper to do evil that good may come.— Zhe Swallows (Die 
Schwalben). Song. By KATE OcKLEsToNn. (Augener & Co.) 
A pretty, gracefully-written song, with an agreeable part for the 
voice, and a thoughtful accompaniment for the pianoforte. The 
music is much in the manner of Mendelssohn, but is not abso- 
lutely like anything written by him. The words are somewhat 
weak as compared with the original German, which is printed 
in parallel columns with the English translation. —‘‘ Something 
sweet to tell you.” Song. By EATON Faninc. (Stanley Lucas, 
Weber, & Co.) A most excellently, and as Izaak Walton would 
say, a ‘‘daintily devised ditty ;” charming music to words of 
feeble power though of pleasing import.—7wo Ditties. Words 
by Shakespeare and Sir Walter Scott, Music by OTTO PEINIGER. 
(Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co.) The words of these two ditties are, 
“It was a lover and his lass” and ‘‘County Guy.” Of the 
many settings of these words, these are probably the newest, 
and, it may be added, nct the best.— Which is Life’s Happiest 
Season? Song. ByJ.L.Hatron. (Augener & Co.) A truly 
beautiful song, in which the moral derived from the teaching of 
the seasons is most happily expressed in verse and no less happily 
enforced in music, each verse being varied, and leading to a fine 
climax, conveyed by means of a few solid church-like chords to 
@ quasi-recitative with the words :— 


“* But now in the year’s declining, 
When leaves drop from the hough, 
Through the branches stars are shining, 
I saw them not till now.” 








Concerts, 


—— 
CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


IF variety really is charming, the concert of March 29th, having 
fulfilled the conditions, must have achieved the result. Moreover, 
the charm must have been intensified by the nature of the selection, 
for no greater contrasts in character could possibly have been 
offered in a quasi-classical concert than that which the items 
brought forward. The first in importance was Schubert’s Mass in 
E flat, the finest perhaps of the six works of the kind left by the 
composer, but nevertheless One which shows most forcibly that 
sacred music+was not his métHer. It was written in 1828, a few 
months before he died, and may therefore be taken as a specimen 
of his more advanced thoughts on the subject of religious music. 
That it possesses great beauties none will be so foolish as to 
question, but that it fulfils all the conditions required in sacred 
music few will be prepared to admit without reserve. It is by its 
nature or character more suited for the concert-room than for the 
church, and was therefore not out of place in a Crystal Palace pro- 
gramme. That it has not been produced there before is a matter 
for surprise among those who have watched the course of musical 
events at the Palace for some years past. The interest formerly 
excited in all works by Schubert, although spreading itself in remote 
places, must here have subsided, for it can hardly be thought that 
a work so well calculated to win popularity as the Mass is should 
not have been known to exist, more especially as it was from the 
hand of one whom the audiences have been led to admire by the 
frequent production of other compositions and the great praise 
lavished upon the composer in time gone by. 

All that can be said in praise of the performance would not be too 
much, for the choir, better than upon any former occasion, sang not 
only tunefully, but with a considerable amount of expression, and 
the solos, though occasionally weak, were, on the whole, carefully 
sung by Miss Anna Williams, Mrs. Mudie-Bolingbroke, Messrs. 
Shakespeare, Hollins, and Pope, while the orchestral accompani- 
ments, being up to the customary standard of excellence looked for 
in the Crystal Palace band, helped in no small degree to the enjoy- 
ment of the work. It would have been enough to have this alone 
in the programme, but the instrumental preludes to the first and 
second parts of Sullivan's oratorio ‘‘ The Light of the World,” and 
the ‘‘ Invocation to Vesta” from Gounod’s Polyeucte, were also in- 
cluded, thereby making the variety which doubtless brought the 
proverbial consequence, To Mr. Manns, as conductor, the highest 
credit must be given for having presented in the worthiest and most 
acceptable manner the works and their several portions to the 
interested audience, 





} The symphony in F, by Hermann Goetz, has been twice per- 
formed at the concerts given by Madame Viard-Louis, and_has 
therefore been subjected to a pretty general criticism of its 
merits. The conclusion arrived at is that the work is worthy of the 
attention of musicians as evidence of the powers of original thought 
in the composer, and a lasting regret that his early death has de- 
prived the world of the opportunity of watching for and witnessing 
the further development of such promising powers. It has been 
now admitted, as it were, into the circle of classical productions ; 
and the subscribers and patrons of the Crystal Palace concerts had 
therefore reason to expect its performance on one of the Saturdays 
in the present season less as a matter of right than as a matter of 
interest. The directors have always shown themselves ready to 
minister to this laudable musical curiosity, and it was therefore with 
a considerable measure of satisfaction that it was observed that the 
work was announced for the concert of April the sth. Under the 
careful and conscientious hand of Mr. Manns an intelligent and 
finished version might reasonably be expected, and those who were 
fortunate enough to be present on the occasion enjoyed a treat of 
no common sort, for the performance was as smooth and as finished 
as though the band had always been accustomed to interpret the 
music of this composer. The work itself is full of the marks of 
genius in every part. There are four movements, arranged accord- 
ing to the usual sequence, excepting that the scherzo precedes, 
instead of following, the adagio, and is called an éntermezzo. 
Thescoring is delicious, and not without novelty. In the scherzo, 
for example, the melodies given to the horns, with accompaniment 
for wood wind, has a delicate, piquant, and almost surprising effect. 
On this occasion it won so much upon the sympathies of the 
auditors as to provoke them to such applause that an encore could 
not be resisted by the conductor. Whether it was right to break 
the sequence by this yielding is a matter open to doubt, The 
Jinale, full of dignity and exaltation, is one of the best movements 
in the work, and, although it was as much applauded as the znte- 
mezzo, or Scherzo, it was not repeated. Perhaps the repetition is 
reserved for another concert. 

On the same day Miss Anna Mehlig played Chopin’s concerto 
for pianoforte and orchestra, No. 1 in E, Op. 11. The pianoforte 
part, abounding in difficulties, was most brilliantly played by her, 
and the scoring—interesting but not remarkable, for Chopin was 
not great in dealing with orchestral forces—-was beautifully repre- 
sented by the band. Mendelssohn’s overture ‘‘ Meeresstille und 
Gliickliche Fahrt,” Op. 27, was also heard on this occasion, and the 
vocal music furnished by Mrs. Osgood and Mr. Santley calls for 
more than a passing notice. Mrs. Osgood sang four different 
versions, or settings, of Goethe’s words ‘‘ Kennst du das Land,” by 
Schubert, Schumann, Beethoven, and Liszt, Mr. F. H. Cowen accom- 
panying. It must be admitted that much of the monotony which 
might be expected in such an endeavour was broken by the 
admirable and expressive singing, and, although the attempt does 
not call for criticism, or any need to make comparisons as to the 
merits of the several versions, it cannot but be wished that the list 
had been made complete by the addition of the version written by 
M. Ambroise Thomas for his opera Mignon. Mr. Santley’s two 
songs were Barnett's ‘‘ Rock of Ages,” and Sullivan's “I wish to 
tune my quivering lyre,’’ neither very remarkable as compositions 
nor effective for the voice. 

The concert of April r2th, falling at a time when so many of the 
customary visitors were away ‘‘seeking fresh fields and pastures 
new,” was consequently very poorly attended, even the ‘artists’ 
gallery,” as it is called, being almost deserted. It was probably in 
anticipation of a scanty attendance that only a little extra attraction 
was offered in the way of novelty. But promises must be kept, 
however modestly made, and one or two of the works hinted at in 
the preliminary announcement as ‘‘ the productions of composers of 
acknowledged eminence and established reputation,’ were brought 
forward. On the strength of this the audience on this occasion 
was called to assess the value of some two or three new pieces of a 
minor character. The first, a ‘‘ Festival Overture,” by Herr Carl 
Reinecke, a truly admirable work, commenced the concert. Con- 
trary to usual, no word of analysis or description was given, but 
the audience did not need prompting in order to appreciate the 
work at a high value, as the cordial applause given at the conclusion 
amply showed. The second new composition, a Pastorale Religioso 
written by Herr C. A, Krebs for the Christmas Eve service at the 
Court Catholic Chapel in Dresden, ‘‘may be supposed to express 
the soft mysterious music of the universe round the cradle of its 
future king.” In this only it is remarkable as showing that the 
“ supposed music of the universe” is confined to tonic and domi- 
nant harmonies, which is something to have learnt. The third new 
piece was a ‘‘ Concertino for violoncello and orchestra in A, Op. 18,” 
by Signor Piatti, who played the solo part in the most superb style 
imaginable, every note he produced, even of the most delicate tone, 
having its full effect throughout the vast area of the concert-room, 
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That this king of violoncello players was well received, as well for 
his formance in this as in his adaptation of the ‘‘ Ave Maria,” 
by Schubert, played later on, may be readily imagined. His ‘‘ con- 
certino,” though not absolutely original, recalling as it does 
memories of Mendelssohn's violin concerto, is pleasingly written 
and highly melodious. The scoring is in good taste, and -not by 
any means obtrusive. Beethoven's symphony No. 7 in A, very 
splendidly played, concluded the concert. Madame Lemmens- 
Sategie sang Handel's ‘‘ Angels ever bright and fair,” with its 
very scanty accompaniments, and the equally dry scena, “‘ He parts 
—I am anxious for him still,” from Macfarren’s Lady of the Lake, 
without making any extraordinary impression. 

At the concert of the r9th Mme. Montigny-Rémaury was to have 
been the pianist, but for some unexplained cause she had not, as 
Mr. Manns informed the audience, ‘‘ showed up.” He, seeing Herr 
Scharwenka among the visitors to the Palace, had prevailed upon 
him to play in the stead of the lady; and a very fine performance of 
Beethoven’s Concerto in E flat (Op: 73) rewarded the audience. 
Herr Scharwenka also played Chopin's fantaisie in F minor (Op. 49) 
in a fashion quite his own, in which intelligence and mastery of 
effect secured the best artistic result, and won for the player an 
amount of applause as great as that which greeted him as he came 
to the platform a willing and competent substitute for a lady ‘“‘ who 
had not showed up.” The symphony was Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Ocean,” 
very finely played, and the overture to Mirella by Gounod, 
completed: the instrumental portion of the concert. Madame Patey 
sang ‘‘ Quando a te lieta”’ most beautifully; and Mr. Maas made a 
distinctly favourable impression by his expressive reading of 
‘ Rienzi’s Prayer; but the duet, in which both vocalists united 
their voices, was in no respect worthy of their powers. 

At the twenty-third Saturday Concert, on the 26th April, the pro- 
gramme included the Overture, Scherzo, and Finale (Op. 52), Schu- 
mann, which was conducted by Mr. Manns, and the Dramatic 
Cantata, ‘‘ Lord of the Isles,’’ by Mr. H. Gadsby—a work which 
was recently noticed in these columns. The dramatis persone were 
thus represented—Edith of Lorne, Miss Mary Davies ; Isabel Bruce, 
Madame Cummings; Ronald (the Lord of the Isles) Mr. Barton 
McGuckin ; Alaster (Lord of Lorne), Mr. Wilford Morgan ; Robert 
Bruce, Mr. Ludwig; and the Abbot, Mr. Henry Pope. The 
choruses were sung by the Crystal Palace Choir, with more than 
their usual precision and effect. The whole work was most cordially 
received, the composer being welcomed at the conclusion with an 
ovation. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
THE vocal music at the Monday Popular Concerts is usually more 


of a pretentious than a highly exalted character. The singers, 
influenced doubtless by the desire to introduce as little that would 
be not consonant with the general character of the instrumental 
music, fall to rummaging in out-of-the-way corners to seek for songs 
by writers whose fame, like the greater part of their works, had 
been swallowed up in oblivion, or else repeat time after time songs 
by so-called classical writers, so that itis very rarely that a new 
singer comes provided with an absolutely new song, unless it is one 
which has little claim to be admitted into classical companionship. 
Any attempt to drive out of the groove, whether it be successful or 
not, so long as it is well intentioned, deserves to be particularly 
noted. Thus, at the concert of March 24th, the new ‘* Serbisches 
Liederspiel,” or selection of Servian folk-songs arranged by Herr 
Henschel, as being something out of the usual order of things vocal 
attracted and deserved a considerable share of attention, There 
are some ten songs included in the arrangement, which is for voices 
with pianoforte accompaniment. The order in which they appear 
is as follows :—1, for four voices, ‘‘ Awkward for the Men ;” 2, for 
bass, ‘‘ The Luckless: Year ;” 3, soprano and contralto, ‘‘ The 
Nightingale ;” 4, tenor solo, ‘‘ The Youth to his Mother ;” 5, four 
voices, ‘‘ Beneath the Almond Tree ;” 6, soprano, ‘‘ Deadly Sick- 
ness ;” 7, soprano and contralto, ‘‘ Not a Tear ;” 8, contralto solo, 
‘*Sad Bride ;" 9, tenor and bass, ‘‘ The Youth Enchanted ;”’ 10, 
four voices, ‘‘ The Prisoned Nightingale.’ The third, eighth, and 
ninth numbers were encored and repeated, and the whole was 
received with great applause—the vocalists, Mlle. Friedlander, 
Mdlle. Redeker, Mr. Shakespeare, and Herr Henschel, singing well 
throughout. The defect of the work is the want of connection in 
the several numbers, which gives rise, on the occasion of the per- 
formance, to some amusement and no little bewilderment ; but as 
there is considerable merit in the work, the lack of unity may 
readily be pardoned. The pianoforte part was played by Mlle. 
Janotha with all possible expression and power. The accomplished 
pianist also delighted her hearers by a most artistic performance of 
the Barcarolle in F sharp minor, Op. 60, by Chopin, playing 
it in such-wise as to convey new and pregnant meaning to the hearer 
in every phrase. She also took part in Mozart's trio in E major, 
her coadjutors being Messrs. Joachim and Piatti, by which means 





the most faultless rendering of the deliciously fresh and graceful 
music was obtained. Beethoven’s Quintett, Op. 29, which also 
had a place in the programme, was no less artistically played by 
Messrs. Joachim, Ries, Straus, Zerbini. and Piatti. 

On the 31st of March the quintet, for pianoforte, violin, viola, 
violoncello, and contrabass, by Hermann Goetz, was the chief item 
in the programme, and, being performed with a due attention and 
care by Messrs. Joachim, Zerbini, Piatti, Reynolds, and Miss Marie 
Krebs, was received no less heartily than the trio of the same 
composer had been at a former concert. Asa composition the 
quintet is far more important than the two alluded to, and deserves 
to be included among the permanent works which are selected for 
frequent repetition here. Each of the four movements is shapely in 
form, and full of individuality, and the whole is exceedingly well- 
contrived and harmonious. The movements are more or less con- 
nected the one with the other, and appear as so many elaborated essays 
upon the same theme, treating the subject chosen, as it were, from 
a varied point of view. It was heard with attention, and received 
with acclamation. Now that the chamber compositions of Goetz 
have been considered worthy of hearing, we may hope to have his 
quartet produced at these concerts, more especially as many ex- 
perts consider it to be a better written work than either of the two 
already given. At all events it is gratifying to be able to note the 
addition of some new compositions to the réfertoire. Perhaps in 
time we may hope to hear some of Scharwenka’s works, perhaps 
played by the composer himself. Among them there is no doubt 
but that Miss Krebs could have found a more interesting work for 
the pianoforte than the sad and pointless sonata in B flat minor by 
Chopin, with.its somewhat stilted ‘‘ Marche Funébre,”’ and the 
droll rhapsodie in octaves which does duty fora fale. ‘It is our 
duty to state that she played the work excellently and expressively, 
and was recalled, giving as an answer to the recall an ‘‘ Impromptu”’ 
by the same composer of a more satisfactory character. Beethoven’s 
sonata in E flat, Op. 12, No. 3, played by Herr Joachim and Miss 
Krebs in good style, and the quartet in c major, Op. 76, No. 3, by 
Haydn, in which the hymn ‘‘ God preserve the Emperor” occurs, 
was also included in the programme, The vocalist was Mlle, 
Hohenschild, and she, in singing songs by Handel and Schubert, 
exhibited an excellent contralto voice, at present neither fully de- 
veloped nor properly cultivated. 

An extra concert, given on Apri] 2nd, had for programme a 
selection of the posthumous compositions of Beethoven, namely, 
the quartets in E flat (Op. 127) and c sharp minor (Op. 132). 
These were most skilfully given by Messrs. Joachim, Ries, Straus, 
and Piatti. The pianoforte sonata in E minor (Op. 90) was also 
introduced by Mlle. Janotha, who played it in a manner as free 
from fault and full of beautiful expression as it was possible to 
desire. When it is added that Herr Henschel sang three songs, also 
by Beethoven, a full idea of the character of the concert may be 
imagined, if not realised, by those who were not present. 

The programme of the final concert of the season, on April 7th, 
was a particularly attractive one; and that its variety may be seen it 
is here given iz extenso :— ’ 


Part I. 
QuarTET, in C major, Op. 59, No. 3, for two Violins, Viola, 
and Violoncello _... $a ote i jos ase ies 
MM. Joacuim, L. Ries, Straus, and Piatt. 
ons aad .. ** Deh vieni” «eo oun as 
Miss Marriott. 
Ronvo Pracevo te, for Pianoforte alone... in 
Miss AGNES ZIMMERMANN, 
Air “Nasce al bosco” .., 
Mr. SANTLEY. 


Beethoven, 
Sone Mozart. 
Bennett. 
Handel. 
Larco, for Violoncello . Boccherini. 


Mendelssohn. 


Signor Prattt. 
Turee Stupies, for Pianoforte alone pw a 
lle. Marte Kreps, 


Part II. 


INTRODUCTION AND PoLoNAIse Britcants, for Pianoforte 
and Violoncello... wn on qe - wba oa 
Mile. Martz Kress and Signor Piatti. 
eon ‘ ** Levely Spring” ... as 
Miss Marriott. 
Sonata, “Il Trillo del Diavolo,” for Violin, with Pianoforte 
Accompaniment ha ob we 


Chopin. 


SonGc Coenen. 


ote ose eee Tartini. 
Herr Joacuim. 
“ Maid of Athens” ... Gounod. 
Mr. SANTLEY. 
Huncarian Dances, Nos. 2,9, and7_ ... «. Brahms & FYoachim. 
Mile. JANotHA and Herr Joachim. 


The hall was crowded to inconvenience by an audience anxious 


SONG .w 


. apparently to take the last opportunity of the season for hearing 


such a combination of artistic power. The performance was as 
brilliant as might be expected from the well-known accomplish- 
ments of the artists, and the applause from every part of the hall 
most enthusiastic. Space forbids us to speak in detail of the 
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several items, for the task would be too tempting to dwell upon and 
linger over. We must therefore make a virtue of necessity, and say 
no more, except to congratulate the director upon a very successful 
season, and for his attention to the growing desire of the younger 
among his patrons to hear new works by new composers. May it 
be hoped that the result has been satisfactory enough to encourage 
him to still further efforts in the same direction for the future ? 





THE BACH CHOIR. 


THE first concert of the Bach Choir was given on April 3rd at St. 
James’s Hall, the High Mass in B minor being performed. The 
description of the work already given in a former number of the 
RECORD obviates the necessity of making a distinct description of 
it now. It will therefore satisfy the chief need if an account of the 
cena is given, and of this it must be said that the deservedly 
igh reputation which the choir has earned by its former efforts was 
not only maintained, but the care and attention to produce every deli- 
cate degree of light and shade won for them still higher consideration. 
The accuracy and precision with which every note of the difficult 
music was delivered showed most markedly that the choir is com- 
posed of a body of painstaking musiciars, who sing every note set 
down for them in the several parts as carefully and as justly as 
though each member of the body were entrusted with a solo, upon 
the correct delivery of which depended the successful reception of 
the work. No amount of individual excellence, however, would 
secure the unanimous reading necessary, unless there was an intel- 
ligent head whose behests all were willing to obey for the general 
good. Mr. Otto Goldschmidt is such a one, and it was gratifying 
to note that in his desire to do justice to so noble a composition he 
was not content with the reading he gave when it was first publicly 
performed under his direction some three years ago, but he now 
sought, by taking some of the movements at an augmented pace, to 
impart a new and vigorous life to the performance, The choir, in 
following his beat, did not lose a single point either of intonation or 
emphasis, and the consequence was the performance was the finest 
as yet given, Some of the pieces were of course more winning in 
their effect upon the audience than others; and after some the 
audience were aroused to express their approbation by continued 
applause. The bold chorus ‘‘Cum Sancto” was encored and 
repeated, while others were also heartily received. The solos sung 
by Mme. Lemmens-Sherrington were scarcely so successful as they 
might have been, for although they were given as only an artist can 
sing them, the charm arising from freshness of voice and certainty 
of intonation was missing. Those given by Madame Patey were 
the perfection of pathetic and expressive singing. Mr. Shakespeare's 
voice and style of singing are unsuited to the delivery of music of a 
broad and massive character ; and although Mr. Thorndike sang a 
portion of the bass music very creditably, he was altogether sur- 
sed in voice, delivery, and manly expression, by Mr. T. 
empton. The band, led by Herr Straus, was very good as a 
whole, but some of the obbligato parts for certain instruments were 
a little less satisfactory than they might have been, 








Musical Potes, 
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FRANZ VON HOLSTEIN’s opera Die Hochlinder, has been as 
heartily welcomed in Dessau as previously in Leipzig, Hamburg, 
and Mannheim. When shall we hear it in England? 


THE “Passion” Service on Tuesday, April 8th, at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral attracted a congregation which probably exceeded in 
number the assembly of any previous year, while the fact that in the 
vast area under the dome no seats were reserved gave general 
satisfaction. 


A CANTATA, ‘‘ The Seven Deadly Sins,” by Herr Adalbert von 
Goldschmidt, has been so successful at Hanover and at Hamburg 
that an English version is in preparation for London. 


AT the annual performance of the Messiah by the Sacred 
Harmonic Society, on the 4th ult., Mr. Maas sang the tenor part. 
This artist is English, not American nor German, as it has been 
stated ; he was born in Kent, and sang as a choir-boy in Rochester 
Cathedral, where he was subsequently the tenor. Attention was 
first drawn to him by his singing in the Passion Music of Bach at 
the Hanover Square Rooms, after which he joined Mr. Carl Rosa's 
English opera company in America and in England; but his 
training was in the sacred school, and the style in which he sang the 
Messiah music proved that a valuable addition to our list of 
tenors has been obtained. He displayed devotional feeling, finish, 
and power, when required. 








Mr. JoHN HULLAH has gone to Germany at the request of the 


Government, to report upon the condition of music teaching in 
elementary schools, 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL AMATEUR ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY.—The 
second concert of the series was given at the Royal Albert Hall in 
aid of the funds of the Royal Seamen and Marine Orphan School 
and Female Orphan Home, Portsmouth, on April roth. Her Royal 
and Imperial Highness the Duchess of Edinburgh honoured the 
performance with her presence, and the Duke of Edinburgh, after 
his long absence from England, resumed his accustomed place in 
the orchestra. The Society was assisted by Miss Emma sley, 
Madame Antoinette Sterling, and the Lombard Amateur Vocal 
Society; and the attractive programme provided resulted in largely 


benefiting the funds of the deserving charity for which the concert 
was given. 


THE Philosophical Faculty of the University at Breslau have con- 
ferred on Johannes Brahms the dignity of a ‘‘ Doctor Philosophie 
honoris causa,” or honorary degree of Doctor. 


Mr. W. A. BARRETT has been invited by the Directors of the new 
Philharmonic Concerts to write the analytical programmes for the 
performances to be given during the season. 


IN St. Patrick’s Cathedral on Saturday, April rath, her Grace the 
Duchess of Marlborough presided at a most interesting ceremo.iy— 
the unveiling of the Balfe memorial window. It is nine years 
since Michael Balfe died, but until now the only monuments to his 
memory in this his native city have consisted of a bust by Mr. 
Farrell in the National Gallery at Merrion Square, and a tablet 
placed upon the house in which he was born by the present tenant, 
Mr. Logan. To Sir Robert Stewart is due the credit of originating 
the design to erect in the national cathedral the window which 
was on Saturday unveiled, the cost of which was defrayed from the 
receipts of some most instructive and interesting lectures. 


Mr. R. H. RICKARD, of whose playing our correspondent in 
Leipzig has often spoken in the most favourable terms, gave a 
pianoforte recital in the Masonic Hall, Birmingham, his native 
town, on April 2nd. His selection from various composers ex- 
hibited his versatility and facility, and excited the warmest eulogiums 
from the press and the public. 


THE first of the Orchestral Festival Concerts is to be given on 
May 3rd, and the subsequent ones on the 7th, 8th, and rath, The 
advertisement in our columns shows the particulars, At the 
Chamber Concert, among other things to be done, the Scherzo 
from Herr Scharwenka’s Concerto, especially arranged for two 
pianofortes, will be played by the composer and Herr Griinfeld, and 
there are many other items in the programmes which are likely to 
make the series especially attractive. 


THE symphonic poem ‘Joan of Arc,’’ by Herr Moszkowski, 


/ 
which has been already noticed by us, has been played several times ///@ 
in Berlin, under the direction of Herr Bilse, and received the ——~ 


heartiest welcome from the public, 


It is with great regret that we announce the death of the well- 
known and much-beloved Professor Ernst Friedrich Richter, Pro- 
fessor of Harmony, Counterpoint, and Composition, at the Leipzig 
Conservatorium, cantor of the well-known St. Thomas’s Church, 
and music director at the University in the same city. The position 
of cantorship of the celebrated old chorus, founded originally by 
Sebastian Bach, had been desired by the late lamented Professor 
from his youth, Not one of his old pupils will read the announce- 
ment of his departure without regret, for his gentleness and goo d- 
ness united to make him beloved, and his learnedness and profundity 
made him revered. All over the world are hearts who remember 
his kindly face and earnest voice, as he imparted the secrets of his 
art, the power of which attracts so many students and lovers of it 
to the famous old ‘‘ Linden Stadt.” Alike on snowy winter morn- 
ings and bright spring May days, and in June heats, was he to be 
found, at eight o’clock in the morning, in the well-known room, 
with its blue walls and worn-out old grand piano, surrounded by 
his pupils, who all and each received his praise, blame, or not un- 
kindly ridicule. Last October, when he celebrated his 71st birth- 
day, he was almost inundated with expressions of regard from all 
quarters. His pupils of the Thomas Kirche gave him a serenade, 
and performed in the church his last mass, which they had secretly 
studied for this occasion. Telegrams, cards, flowers, congratulatory 
addresses, poured in from all sides. The Stadtrath, the Conserva- 
torium Direction, all remembered his féteday. His treatises on 
harmony and fugue will ever live where their influence has penetrated. 
He was born Oct. 24th, 1808, in Gross-schénau, and was elected in 
1868 to the cantorship of the Thomas-schule, on the death of 
Hauptmann, 
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